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THE COVER | ! 
( 
UDE of the duck world, the 
“woodie” is truly an all-Ameri- § ?# 
can. Not only the male but also f- 
the female show much more beauti- J“ ! 
ful coloration than do any of our other ducks. But words can never fully 
portray the feathered finery that adorns the wood duck; paintings such as fj Anc 
that by Margaret Blair which is reproduced on this month’s cover are the J pey 
only means of true representation beyond life itself. Ls 
Wood ducks are found only in North America, breeding across the con- 
tinent and wintering in the southern states. This month the woodies are J 
wandering slowly north. One by one and pair by pair they will drop into fH. 
secluded waterways and wetlands, spreading as far north as southern Canada. § 
They do not travel as far as most ducks in their migrations; some may make 
only minor movements between winter and summer ranges. 
Yet wherever they are found, they are subject to human admiration and 
sometimes persecution. Not only are the woodies coveted for their good flesh 
but also for their feathers, much in demand for the making of trout and 
salmon flies. But perhaps their greatest danger at the hand of man comes 
when it grips an axe, match or bulldozer handle. This shy, secretive member 
of the river and pond duck family is the only one which habitually nests in wi 
trees. It prefers hollow nesting cavities close to water but where they are § Zel 
lacking, will use natural or unnatural homesites further away. And in its J = 
willingness to accept artificial substitutes may lie its eventual salvation. Man- 
made nesting boxes of wood or metal are fast becoming the solution to 
woodies’ housing shortage. Where man has destroyed the species’ natural § Co 
homes, he has.created new and equally good ones. In these or in natural nests § ‘"¢ 
above the water and ground, the 8 to 15 pale brown eggs are laid and in- |“ 
cubated by the hen. And when they have hatched in about a month’s time, 
the tiny ducklings jump out and flutter down as best they can, destined to § 4, 
be the hopes for the future. One such exodus of these paratroopers without § Cz 
parachutes, dropping from a height of 22 feet, was observed a few years ago. § ‘te 
If a 6-foot man fell a distance as many times his height, his fall would be rs 
over 500 feet. di 
Beautifully colored, peaceful in habit and found in every state of the Union, 
the wood duck has often been recommended as a national bird. Brought 
back from dangerously low numbers at the turn of the century by protection f , 


and wise conservation practices, he is today a living symbol of the difference 
between art and science—between things man-made and things wild and free. 
Through human interest and care, may he long continue to do so! 
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Make Room For Wildlife 


LL across the width and depth of America, our modern 
civilization and high standard of living seem to require that 





each of the 2,974,726 square miles be used to meet the material f 
needs of mankind. In the hard and scientifically practical minds 


of many men, there should be no idle acres—no areas untouched f 
by the hand of man, no soil where Nature can raise weeds and 
wildlife without interference. 


To feed 165,000,000 Americans and millions more of the § 


hungry people of the world, almost 61 percent—1,159,000,000 


acres—of our total land area is in farms. To house a growing ff 


population, already double that of 1900, and to meet other de- f 
mands for forest products, we have 622,066,000 acres in forest 
land. The vast network of highways and railroads on which the 
economic and industrial might of these United States can be 
moved and distributed cover another 23,000,000 acres. Other 
large areas of our country—more than 12,000,000 acres—are oc- 
cupied with cities and towns where most of us live and work. 
Still more of the land is turned back or probed to reach min- 


erals, natural gas, coal and oil which are so vital in providing 


the power and muscle of a great nation. 


And so, in a century when unused space is shrinking by the § 
second, it may seem impossible that there will long be room for f 


any land that does not produce food, fuel or fiber for mankind. 
But from the very beginning of human history, many men have 
realized that we can't live by bread alone. Down through the 


ages we have been confronted with the uneasy feeling that there Jf 
is more to a satisfying life than being well fed, warmly clothed f 


and air conditioned. Now, as never before, man is beginning to | 
realize that all work and no play may be placing too much 
strain on the human mind and body. We are beginning to come 
to the sobering conclusion that things wild and not man-made 
may be just as important to our well being, perhaps, as a late 


model automobile, a penthouse apartment or the latest style in f 


clothing. 
Modern man is beginning to agree that not all the land 
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should be used to build new industries nor forced to produce 
the comforts of modern day living. Many men, although still 
in the minority, want to set aside some part of the land and 
leave it untouched by concrete and steel. Like wounded ani- 
mals, they want to escape, temporarily at least, the smog and 
smell, the tenseness and speed of the jet age. And as a refuge, 
they seek in ever increasing numbers places where the skies are 
still clear, the air clean and the earth pure. 

This month, throughout America, a great population of 
men, women and children will observe National Wildlife Week. 
Americans everywhere will be urged to “make a place for wild- 
life.” Led by the National Wildlife Federation, composed of 
over three million persons enrolled in local sportsmen-conserva- 
tion clubs, we will focus our attention on the importance of 
natural resources and, especially, the pressing needs of wildlife. 

What is a “home” for wildlife? To a white-tailed deer it 
may be an uneven-aged stand of forest land. To a pair of black 
ducks, home may be the secret silence of a beaver pond, 7 
in a mountain valley. For the cottontail rabbit and the ringnec 
pheasant, home may be a modern farm on which agricultural 


) crops are cultivated in such a way that the needs of the farmer 
terial F 
minds Ff 


as well as the needs of wildlife are met. 

Though there are many different kinds of wildlife homes, 
all must satisfy only four fundamental needs—food, cover, water 
and living space. A good home for wildlife, like a good home for 
man, should include these simple essentials: refuge from the 
elements, safety from enemies, a place to rest and rear their 
young, privacy, nearness to food and water. 

Nature once provided most wildlife homes. But with the 
advance of civilization, many of these have disappeared. Pollu- 
tion of water with sewage and industrial wastes has destroyed 
many of the wetland living places for waterfowl, fish and fur- 
bearers. Uncontrolled fires have ruined thousands of homes for 
forest and grassland species. Erosion of good land and drainage 
of wet land have caught both man and wildlife in the vise of 
vanishing living space. 

But whether we like it or not, it’s our use (or abuse) of 
the land and water to meet our own needs (or wants) that’s 
shaped the pattern of wildlife abundance yesterday and today, 
that will shape it in the future. A gully-slashed field is as un- 
pretty as a throat-slashed calf. Life is drained from the field as 
surely as from the calf. And all the gullied fields, all the fields 
over-cropped, all the grain and livestock raised and marketed 
tell you what’s happened to wildlife habitat. In three, one- 
syllable words: we ate it! We're wearing some of it, using more 
to keep us warm and give us a place to come in out of the rain. 


ATIONAL WILPLIFE WEEK — MARGH 17-29 
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But we're also wasting a lot of it, 
polluting much of it, and sending 
quite a bit if it down the drain. 

Some conflict between our needs 
and those of wildlife is unavoidable, 
but much of it is not. Human uses 
cannot be argued—but abuses defi- 
nitely can! We cannot place wildlife 
needs before our own, but we can cer- 
tainly avoid needless destruction of 
natural resources and thereby save 
much valuable wildlife habitat. 

The problem of making homes for 
wildlife, then, is far from hopeless. 
There are many ways of producing 
more wildlife without cutting down 
on the number of beefsteaks, houses 
and shoes we need. One approach is 
to make every bit of land still avail- 
able for wildlite more productive, 
and to make land and water used 
primarily for other purposes produce 
as much wildlife as possible without 
conflict with the main purposes. We 
can also find substitute plants that 
will furnish good wildlife food and 
cover while they perform a_ useful 
farm function. Third, we can investi- 
gate the possibilities, where we can- 
not keep or restore native habitat for 
native wildlife, of finding new kinds 
of wildlife that thrive in the new 
kind of habitat. And finally, we can 
stop doing certain things in order to 
preserve present wildlife. There are 
things like unwise drainage, pollu- 
tion, overgrazing, burning and other 
mistakes that are not only harmful to 
wildlife but are also economically un- 
sound, 

We can use land to make us well 
fed, amply clothed, and industrially 
great but we can still have game. 
Through RESEARCH to find the 
facts; through PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION to put the facts in use; 
through PLANNING to determine 
how they can most effectively be put 
into practice; and through COORDI- 
NATION to insure that this wildlife 
resource is properly considered in 
every major plan of land and water 
use, we can still provide a suitable 
home for wildlife throughout our 
state and nation. 
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Sixty-five Years of Sport Afield 


By Dr. Herbert H. Beck 


OR sixty-five years, I kept a diary 

that is probably unique in Penn- 
sylvania. In fact, the only sportsman 
I know who has kept a similar diary 
is Viscount Templewood of England 
whose book, ““The Unbroken Thread” 
was published in 1950 by the Alfred 
A. Knopf firm in New York. Hardie 
Disney, waterfowl market hunter of 
Harrisburg, kept an almost complete 
record of the ducks and geese he shot 
along the Susquehanna between 1884 
and 1938. His total was over 16,000. 

But from the very first day I shot 
a wild bird or animal in 1885, I faith- 
fully sat down in the evening after 
every day afield and entered into my 
“Diary of Fieldsports’” complete in- 





DR. HERBERT H. BECK is Director 
of the Franklin and Marshall College 
North Museum and Planetarium in 
Lancaster. He graduated from Lehigh 
University with a bachelor of science 
degree in chemistry in 1896, received his 
doctor of science degree from Franklin 
& Marshall in 1936. He has been on the 
faculty of this college since 1901, teach- 
ing ornithology, chemistry and geology. 
He is the author of many articles and 
several books on ornithology and miner- 
ology, is a former concert master of the 
Lancaster Symphony Orchestra, is on the 
Board of Directors of the Hawk 
Mountain Sanctuary and is an elective 
member of the American Ornithologist’s 
Union. Dr. Beck is custodian of the 
Mount Johnson Island Sanctuary for the 
Bald Eagle, maintained by the National 
Audubon Society. He is one of the few 
living Americans who saw the last of the 
passenger pigeons, an observation which 
is a feature of this article. His “Diary of 
Fieldsports” is unique in America; it is 
a pleasure and a privilege to present Dr. 
Beck and this article to our readers, 


formation on the game shot, names 
of my hunting companions, descrip- 
tions of the work of our dogs, and 
other incidents of the hunt. This I 
continued to do until 1950 when I 
stopped hunting at the age of 75. 
Born at Lititz, Pennsylvania in 1875, 
my earliest interests were guns and 
birds. In my father’s “Beck Family 
School for Boys,” I was shooting with 
a .22 in rifle matches as early as 188]. 
The school property being called 
Audubon Villa, I knew most of the 
local birds by 1887. 

My “Diary of Fieldsports’” all 
started long ago when I shot my first 
bird, a sandpiper, in 1885. I was us- 
ing a muzzle-loading shotgun made 
by Granville Henry of Boulton, Penn- 
sylvania. Down through the years, my 
bag was not extravagantly large and 
proves the pleasure in my hunting 
was never measured by the amount of 
game in the bag when the day had 
ended. During the years I hunted with 
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pointers, setters, cocker spaniels and 
springers. But curiously enough, the 
most valuable field dog I ever owned 
was “Barley,” a cross between an Irish 


terrier and an English setter. He had 
a retrieving record of twenty different 
species of game. Here is the record 
of my bag by species and total num- 
ber bagged, as it was recently totalled 
up from all entries in my Diary: 


Bobwhite Quail 

Wilson’s Snipe 

Upland Plover 

Woodcock 

Ruffed Grouse 

Ring-necked Pheasant 
Mourning Dove 

Cottontail Rabbit 

Rails, Carolina and Virginia ... 
Reedbirds orn) 
Squirrels ; 
Shorebirds, mostly Yellowlegs .. 
Ducks (12 species) 


This record of my hunting has be- 
come valuable in more ways than one. 
To me, personally, the “Diary” as it 
is read and re-read enables me to 
visualize and to re-enact the excite- 
ment of each hunt. It brings back 
fond memories of good times, old 
friends, wonderful dogs and many of 
the most pleasant hotirs of my life. 
But to others, it serves as a record of 
the changing status of game, of altera- 
tions and changes in game laws dur- 
ing a period when America was pass- 
ing from unrestricted shooting of al- 
most anything that lived in Penn’s 
Woods, fields and marshes into the 
stabilized and restricted system of 
today. Many of the birds and animals 
which were completely unprotected 
at the turn of the century are now 
given total or partial protection. And, 
because of that, they are still with us 
and in some cases, in even larger num- 
bers than ever before. 

My “Diary of Fieldsports’’ shows 
that, prior to 1914 when spring and 
summer shooting were stopped by 


law, I had continuous sport through- 
out the year. Starting in January and 
continuing through February into 
March, after 1890, I was in the saddle 
following the music of the foxhounds 
in the Furnace Hills of northern 
Lancaster County. From mid-March 
throughout April I was in the tussock 
meadows shooting many Wilson’s 
snipe and some ducks which migrated 
through the area. May and June were ff 
my “trout months.” July first was 
always a big day for me because it 
opened the summer woodcock season 
at the Big Swamp in northern Lan- 
caster County. On July 15th the up- 
land plover, one of our best game- 
birds, came in season. From then on 
until the last week in August, when 
the local birds head toward their 
winter home in Argentina, I had ex- 
cellent plover shooting on the broad, 
open fields of central Lancaster 
County. The upland plover, now very 
properly off our game bird list, today 
is still one of the favorite morsels at 
Buenos Aires restaurants since many 
are still shot on the Argentina 
pampas. 

From September into October I had 
much good hunting. Doves, rails (Vir- 
ginia and Carolina), reedbirds (bob-o- 
links changed from their white backs 
and black bellies of spring into a | 
yellowish-olive color throughout) were 
excellent morsels baked in hollowed 
out potatoes. Many good shorebirds [| 
such as yellowlegs and even a few 
golden plover, blue-winged teal and [ 
blackbirds (grackles) for pies were 
plentiful. From Mid-October into De- 
cember there was excellent quail f 
shooting (we often flushed four or f 
five covies a day); more woodcock 
hunting, rabbits, gray and 
squirrels, a few ruffed grouse in the 
Furnace and River Hills; and good 
canvasback days in a sink-box on the 
nearby Susquehanna Flats. All of this 
led into the December foxhunts when 
I was in the saddle again. Truly dur- 
ing those years I was living in a 
sportsman’s paradise. 
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UPLAND PLOVER SHOOTING was a highlight of sports afield enjoyed by hunters of a 
bygone era. This photo of Dr. Beck in a typical position for pass shooting was taken by 
Frank Thurlow, his hunting pal and one of Lancaster County’s famous sportsmen. 


Curiously enough, one of my 
earliest entries in the “Diary” is of 
the greatest value today. It reads: 
“September 1, 1888. Hunting for 
doves with Chauncy Black, Jr. near 
York. Tried unsuccessfully to stalk a 
flock of about 150 wild pigeons.” This 
documentary observation, on land 
now occupied by the York Country 
Club, now places me as the only liv- 
ing member of the American Orni- 
thologists Union who actually saw a 
flock of the long extinct passenger 
pigeon. At the time I carried a bor- 
rowed 10 gauge, breech-loading, 
double-barreled Parker hammer gun 
toward that flock. The birds were still 
called wild pigeons and although I 
was but 13 years of age, I knew my 
ornithology well enough to identify 
the birds in their closely condensed 
flock. September 1, 1888 was indeed 
a red-letter day in my life. 

Among the many sports of those 
early years none had more of a lure 
for me than spring snipe shooting. 
The winnowing, aeolian music of 
Wilson’s snipe in the night telling 


me of their presence, I could go to 
my favorite tussock meadows with a 
certainty of getting some. Among 
peeping hylas, sprouting skunk cab- 
bage and marsh marigolds the twist- 
ing, fast-flying birds would rise, al- 
ways a difficult target for my double- 
barrel Baker or Marlin pump. 

A typical entry in my long diary is 
that. of March 28, 1907. It reads: “A 
succession of exceptionally warm days, 
threatening rain, suggested snipe to 
my mind, and when the drumming 
roll came to me out of the leaden 
night sky I obeyed. Arrived at Buch’s 
dam after a fine walk in the gray, I 
set to work as soon as the light per- 
mitted. One bird eluded me there, 
without a shot, but I was confident of 
birds on the route. Nor had signs 
failed; snipe were everywhere, and as 
luck would have it my meadows were 
virgin. The sport was ideal and per- 
fect. What can be better than good 
snipe shooting? At the hill corner 
spot above were five scattered; two 
to bag, two scot free, and one dropped 
into Snyder’s dam meadow. Here a 
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wisp rose to me in close order—two 
down with one shot. In the next field 
I crippled a bird (to lose him) and 
stopped another low-going  right- 
quarterer at 45 yards. In the old dam 
meadow the sport waxed warmer— 
three more. It was 8:30 when I passed 
on. At the end of the next green 
stretch I turned over a fast one as he 
was getting away over a fence. About 
the famous irrigated spot there was 
plenty to keep my blood going and 
when I got to Snavely’s mill I had 
added five more to bag. On up 
stream, in a likely green spot above 
the upper Snavely’s, was a wisp of 
four, and I shot three, one bird 
dropping into the stream. I stopped 
now. I had right to no more, though 
had I returned over the route I could 
have got half a dozen more. All in all 
it was the finest snipe shooting I ever 
enjoyed, seventeen birds to_ bag, 
single-handed and without interrup- 
tion; the snipe at their best, neither 
too wild or too sluggish; my eye and 


index finger in good working partner- 


ship (I brought home plenty of 
shells), and lastly this fine sport in 
the setting of the beloved Hammer 
creek meadows—these were the ele- 
ments of enjoyment that memorable 
morning.” As I read that today the 
whole scene and its excitement comes 
back to me. Following the advice of 
Frank Forester, by authority on field- 
sports, I broiled my Wilson’s snipe 
undrawn. They were delicious. 
Another notable entry, one of many 
hundreds is that of July 2, 1900. It 
reads: ‘““Tom Keller and I to the Long 
Swamp (Upper waters of the Middle 
creek in northern Lancaster County.) 
We shot three cock (woodcock) there, 
all “into the left.” Two were Tom’s, 
good hard shots in the thicket. My 
bird I got as it skirted the thicket 
edge. In all there were 7 or 8 birds 
killed in the Swamp that morning. 


The feature of the day was a beauti- 
ful bit of work by Colonel. (A two 
year old liver and white pointer.) We 
had lost both dogs tor some minutes 
and knew they were standing. Colonel 
came back through the thicket (alder), 
stopped when he saw me, wheeled 
about and began drawing. I called 
Tom and we followed the dog about 
75 yards. He drew steadily (on his 
belly) all that distance, looking back 
at us sometimes and sometimes almost 
coming to a point. Finally he stopped 
dead, backing Duke (7 year old black 
and white pointer) 6 feet ahead. The 
dogs had a bird and one had come 
back to fetch us. These facts I scarcely 
should have believed had I not seen 
them. At Snavely’s, when the shadows 
were down, we shot two more wood- 
cock, a bird apiece, in that compara- 
tively open bit of grassy bottom land 
above the dam.” 

That was the greatest dog act I 
ever saw; and I shall never forget 
what Tom said to me when we 
flushed and missed that woodcock, 
which Duke had held for at least ten § 
minutes, while Colonel broke his 
backing and dashed back to find us 
and lead us up to the stand. “For 
that both of us get a damn good kick 
in the pants.” 

My “Diary of Fieldsports” records 
this: My last good quail shooting in ff 
Lancaster, York and Chester Counties 
was in 1930. By the end of the decade, | 
1930-1940, it was almost impossible to 
find a single covey anywhere in Lan- 
caster County. I shot my first ring- 
neck pheasant November 1925. Prior 
to about 1920 every time our hounds 
broke loose we knew they were on the 
line of a red fox. Today it is a 4 to 1 
chance that the running pack is on 
the line of a gray fox, or, in the 
Furnace Hills, a deer. Neither the 
gray fox nor the deer were here in 
Lancaster County fifty years ago. 
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Spring Jottings 


LONGSIDE one of the roadways 

in my hiking bailiwick stands a 
gnarled old tree with an opening 
about thirty feet up facing the maca- 
dam covered thoroughfare. This 
opening is just right in every respect 
to house a screech owl, and one ol 
these little fellows has made it his 
winter castle. Here he sits during 
cloudy days when the sun won't hurt 
his eyes, watching the flow of traffic, 
and perhaps wondering at the im- 
patient urge which drives men to end- 
less burning of gasoline along that 
busy road. 

His coloring is in the gray phase, 
and he so matches the gray bark of 
his winter doorway that the unob- 
servant eye would never pick him 
out. When icy blasts drive through 
the trees he drops down inside his 
hermitage and sleeps through the 
storm as snug as the proverbial bug 
in a rug. But he spends most of the 
daylight hours dozing in his doorway, 
not ten feet from the highway, watch- 
ing the passing show. 

I see him sitting there as I drive by. 
He always seems engrossed in deep 
thought, probably cogitating on the 
sad state of affairs in this befuddled 
world, but more likely pondering the 


unsettled state of last night’s catch of 


meadow mice now “working” in his 
stomach. His comic opera “‘ears’’ are 
always erect, his eyes closed to mere 
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colorless slits, and he looks for all 
the world just like a dead gray stub 
of the tree in whose heart he dwells. 

If I stop to confer with him he sits 
there unperturbed just so long as I 
make no untoward moves. Secure in 
his excellent camouflage he knows, or 
thinks he knows, that I can’t see him 
moping in his doorway. We watch 
each other carefully and quietly for 
a few moments. Then I break the 
spell by some sudden movement, and 
as suddenly he is gone, jerked back 
and down inside his hollow house as 
though on a strong steel spring. 

Every year about this time I make 
the pleasant journey back through 
the thorn apple thickets to the swalé 
where the skunk cabbage has staked 
out a sizable claim. The countryman 
knows that this “first” flower of the 
new spring can be seen boring its 
way through the muck in January, 
or even as early as late November, 
but in March he has to visit with the 
mottled hoods to get the first news of 
the advancing season. 


There they were, growing in the 
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hidden swampy vale, their yellow 
heads all swatched in a maroon and 
green, striped and flecked, -pointed 
hood, lifted bravely through the 
naked muck into the nipping air. A 
few of the hoods were opened enough 
to reveal the flowering spadix within, 
with yellow blooms ready to enter- 
tain any chance passing insects. 


Some of the most tenderly nur- 
tured orchids do not have half the 
honest beauty of this flower. To me 
its overpowering odor is not offen- 
sive. I caught a whiff of its fragrance 
before I entered the tiny valley where 
it grows, and relished it as one of the 
more potent reminders of the coming 
season. Unconscious of its critics, the 
skunk cabbage blooms serenely on in 
the swamps, adding a bit of rich color 
to the place where no other blossom 
yet dares. 


March postponed the annual prun- 
ing of the timberlands until one re- 
cent blowy afternoon when I was 
hoping for a quiet stroll along favored 
woodland trails far from the tensions 
and bustle of the workaday world. 
Following a balmy day which drove 
the mercury into the sixties and 
seduced me into cleaning up the 
garden, the perverse March wind 
broke its bonds and came roistering 
through the countryside, All during 


the night the swaggering gusts rattled 
doors and windows, and set banshees 
to wailing in the tall trees on the 
timbered ridges. 


There’s not much use in snooping 
around the thickets when a gusty 
breeze is on the prowl. The little 
feathered and furred folk have small 
love for wind, and they sit close in 
the coverts until the storm blows it- 
self out. The countryman pulls down 
his hat, buttons up his jacket collar, 
and leans into the gale while the 
roaring symphony crashes majestically 
on the hills all about, and twigs and 
flying debris rocket into the forest 
floor. 


Now is the time to steer clear of 
tall dead snags and to watch for 
chance broken limbs caught overhead 
until the right gust sends them earth- 
ward in lethal assault. The spring 
housecleaner is no respector of per- 
sons when he rides the March gales to 
search out every twig marked for 
pruning. When the driving blasts 
move on elsewhere they leave the 
forest floor littered with woody trash, 
but the clean-limbed trees stand 
healthy and open to the life-giving 
sun. 

There is also high carnival in the 
woodlands when the March winds 
scurry through the hollows and car- 
een across the slopes. Brown dervish 
dancers rise up from the leaf mulch 
and whirl off through the trees in gay 
polkas. The gale beats out the rhythm 
and the lone crow buffeting along 
overhead caws the figures. 

The word is out in the timber- 
lands. Maybe the meadowlark passed 
it as he pulled in from the south, 
mounted his favorite telegraph pole 
by the roadside and sang “Spring O' 
the Year!” at the top of his lungs. 
Most certainly the bluebird had heard 
it, for he had thrown caution to the 
winds and spent his whole bankroll 
on a sky-blue spring suit guaranteed 
to strike the fancy of his lady-love. 

Once the word is passed every clod 
feels a stir of might, and the retreat- 
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ing winter fights only rear-guard ac- 
tion. When the surging springtide is 
on the prod, it will not be denied. 
From now on out the countryman 
hangs on to his hat and tries to be 
on hand for every curtain in the 
fast moving outdoor drama now start- 
ing its annual return engagement. 


The signs and portents are every- 
where. One recent moonlit night I 
heard the old familiar cry as a kill- 
deer paged himself across the sky. At 
the next sun-up a mourning dove 
complained from somewhere near the 
house, perhaps the same bird that 
nested in our pine tree last year. The 
gaunt old willow trees, particularly 
the weepers, have taken on _ that 
golden sheen which glorifies them 
when the sap starts rising. 


Crows are already beginning to 
“take notice,” even though April and 
their nesting time is still some weeks 
away. I hear them quarreling on the 
far hills as I work about the lawns. 
The cardinals and the tufted titmice 
have followed the songsparrows into 
the sunrise choir lofts. Early robins 
are staking out homesteads and tun- 
ing up their silver flutes. 


The ducks had the word long ago. 
They have been around ever since 
the melting ice left the big reservoirs 
open. I moved in along a large im- 
pounding dam, but fox hunters were 
working the area with a pack of noisy 
dogs and the ducks were elsewhere. 
While I stood in the edgings by the 
head of the dam a flock of red heads 
came skidding in for a landing. They 
saw me there and zoomed upstairs 
again after one pass close above the 
water. 


Later a pair of blue-billed scaups 
dropped down hardly a hundred feet 
out. The light was good and I had 
them full in the glasses for a long 
time as they paddled about, diving 
now and again for a mouthful of the 
water weed growing in the shallows. 
Across the hill, on a larger piece of 
water, I noted great rafts of scaups 
and red heads. One lone loon was 


swimming with the scaups. 

When the returned crows have be- 
come such familiar objects in the for- 
lorn unclad landscape of early spring 
that they have worn out their first 
welcome; when the earliest songbirds 
have come to stay in spite of in- 
hospitable weather that seems for 
days to set the calendar back a month 
—then the countryman deserts the 
open fields to accept the warmer in- 
vitation of the woodlands. Here 
among the trees is less of man’s re- 
straint and here nature gives the first 
signs of her reawakening. 

There are patches of moss on gray 
rocks and tree trunks. Fairy islands of 
it, that will not be greener when they 
are wet with summer showers, arise 
among the brown expanse of dead 
leaves. The gray mist of branches 
and undergrowth is enlivened with a 
tinge of purple. Here and there the 
towny mat beneath is uplifted by the 
struggling plant life below it or 
pierced through by an underthrust 
of a sprouting seed. 

There is a promise of bloom in 
blushing arbutus buds, a promise 
even now fulfilled by yellow coltsfoot, 
and the tiny snow trillium, and the 
first hepaticas just out of their furry 
bracts and already calling the bees 
abroad. Flies are buzzing to and tro 
in busy idleness and an early grass- 
hopper stirs the leaves with a sudden 
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spasm of movement. The first butter- 
fly goes wavering past like a drifting 
blossom. 

A cradle knoll invites the country- 
man to a seat on the warm, soft 
cushion of dead leaves and _ living 
moss and purple sprigs of winter- 
green, with their blobs of scarlet ber- 
ries which have grown redder and 
plumper under every snow of the 
winter. This smoothly rounded knoll 
and the hollow scooped beside it, 
brimful now of amber, sun-warmed 
water, mark the ancient place of a 
great tree that was dead and buried, 
and all traces of it mouldered away 
and obliterated before the country- 
man was born. 

The stroller casts a casual glance 
on the prospective seat, carelessly 
noting the mingling of many hues 
and the brightness of the berries, 
when suddenly a moving curved and 
recurved gleam of gold on-black and 
a flickering flash of red catch his eye 
and startle him with involuntary 
revulsion. Instinctively he gropes 
blindly for a stick or stone, to blot 
out the early gartersnake who has 
come first to enjoy this sunny wood- 
land knoll. 

He is so harmless to man that were 
it not for the old, unreasoning antip- 
athy, our hands would not be raised 
against him. If he were not a snake 
we should call him beautiful in his 
stripes of black and gold and in his 
graceful motion. Now his colors are 
as fresh and bright as ever they will 





be seen, though he had just awakened 
from a long sleep in continual dark- 
ness. 

Like the intruding countryman, he 
is simply enjoying the frée air and 
warm sunlight. When he has fully 
entered upon the business of re- 
awakened life, many a young field 
mouse and noxious insect will go into 
his maw to everybody’s benefit. If 
there go also some eggs and callow 
young of ground-nesting birds, who 
can question his right? Surely not 
those sportsmen who would extermin- 
ate him so that they later may wreak 
havoc among the broods of woodcock 
and grouse and pheasant with the 
lethal scattergun. 

Of all living things, only man dis- 
turbs the nicely adjusted balance of 
nature. The more civilized he is the 
more mischievous he is. The better 
he calls himself the worse he is. For 
uncounted centuries the bison and 
the red man shared a continent, but 
in two hundred years or so the white 
man destroyed the one and spoiled 
the other. 

Surely there is little harm in this 
lowly snake, bearer of a name hon- 
ored in knighthood. The motto of 
the noble order might be the legend 
written on his gilded mail—“Evil to 
him who evil thinks.” The country- 
man throws aside the stick, leaving 
the sunny knoll for the cozy enjoy- 
ment of the drowsing snake. The 
world is wide enough for both to 
enjoy this magic season of its promise. 





SPORTSMEN PRAISED FOR CARE WITH FIRE 


Professional forest and wildlife people, and other conservationists too, are 
complimenting hunters and other outdoorsmen in Pennsylvania for care with 


fire during the “fire season”’ this year. 


Weather conditions contributed toward the low number of forest and field 
fires over the state during spring, summer and fall 1956. “But,” as one 
forester said, “the problem always is people. We can’t rely on well-spaced 


rainstorms to keep our forests green.” 


In the interests of our forests, wildlife and other natural resources, persons 
who go afield are urged to continue their careful handling of fire in any form 


when in the open. 
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HEN Richard J. Costley, super- 

visor of the Allegheny National 
Forest, and Thomas D. Fry, repre- 
sentative of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission, sat down together at the 
conference table one hot July day in 
1949 they were about to enter into 
a cooperative agreement that repre- 
sented one of the most favorable 
events, so far as the state’s thousands 
of sportsmen were concerned, that has 
occurred since the Game Commission 
purchased its first parcel of public 
game lands. For the action of these 
two men on that busy day brought 
about the opening of National Forest 
lands to the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission for the purpose of improv- 
ing food and shelter conditions for 
all species of wildlife on a vast area 
of “public” lands that totaled 469,662 
acres and represented some of the best 
potential hunting ground in all of 
Pennsylvania. 

Now, some seven years after these 
men signed the agreement, it is pos- 
sible to evaluate the benefits this ar- 
rangement has brought to the hunter, 
and to consider what it will mean to 
him in the future. Not only to weigh 
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the work the Commission has done in 
these seven years since the Commis- 
sion’s men moved in, so to speak, 
with their resources and ideas; but to 
consider and evaluate what the out- 
come of a long-range wildlife man- 
agement program will be, and to at- 
tempt to forecast how it will improve 
future hunting in the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest area. Such a broad view 
is necessary due to the large area of 
land involved. For if judgment were 
based alone on the work that has 
been done to date it would be -de- 
cidedly unfair, unjust, and unwise; 
especially now that the Game Com- 
mission has approached this huge 
project with an open-mindedness that 
has allowed the field-men to experi- 
ment with new ideas, that if proven 
feasible, will speed-up the overall de- 
velopment of the program. 

Yet this doesn’t mean, nor is it in- 
tended to imply, that any apology is 
in order for the work the Commis- 
sion or its men have done in those 
six years. In fact, their report to the 
office of the Allegheny National For- 
est for the last fiscal year, 1955, shows 
that there was a great deal of activity 
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THREE-WAY COOPERATION often typifies game management program on Allegheny 
National Forest. On this winter Hrowse cutting, the Game Commission gave supervision; 
the Forest Service supplied the area; and the sportsmen’s clubs of Warren and Sheffield 


did the work. 


by them on the “Forest” lands. And 
it shows a wide diversification in the 
work being done. Enough diversifi- 
cation to afford food and shelter for 
any and all species of wildlife that is 
common to the area. No particular 
species is being favored in the Com- 
mission’s work-plan, but all work is 
considered strictly from the stand- 
point of how many species it will 
benefit. 

This is especially true in the mat- 
ter of food-plot plantings. Here, for 
the purpose of feeding game one 
would expect the heavy plantings to 
be grains of one sort or another— 
corn, oats, rye, wheat, or buckwheat. 
Yet the favored crop is clover. Why? 
Because the Commission has found, 
after long experimentation, ‘that the 
grain crops are eaten off by the deer 
before they develop to a grain-pro- 
ducing stage and therefore are no bet: 
ter than clover as a forage food. Yet, 
once a clover field gets established, it 
will furnish good forage for the deer, 
and at the same time attract to it all 
types of insects which are a favorite 
food of the young wild turkeys and 


grouse. This increases the overall 
function of the food-plot. Then too, 
it has been found, that later in the 
year when the early frosts have de- 
pleted the insect life, both grouse and 
wild turkey will forage on the clover 
seed-pods and the clover itself. So, by 
the planting of clover, one food crop 
is made to benefit three different spe- 
cies of game. 

Now the general conception of a 
food-plot, and the one that does ac- 
tually constitute most of the food- 
plantings in the state, is the one or 
two acre plot; plowed, cleared, and 
planted. But Dave Titus, game pro- 
tector of the Warren area, has experi- 
mented in his section on the Na- 
tional Forest with the planting of old 
log-roads and tram grades and _ has 
come up with a method that is not 
only more practical than the plot 
system—its long length and narrow 
width extends its benefits to more 
wildlife—and it is less costly as there 
is no clearing operation needed. Not 
that Dave takes the credit of devel- 
oping the idea on his own—I don’t 
thinks he does—for he states it has 
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been used widely in planting right- 
of-ways on game lands; but of the 
four wardens who have areas of the 
Allegheny National Forest, he is the 
one who is doing the most of this 
kind of planting. He also is planting 
some abandoned fields when they are 
available in his heavily forested area. 

While plantings have been empha- 
sized in the Titus area other field- 
men have been limiting this phase of 
management work so that they could 
move ahead on other, and just as 
vital, steps in the program. In the 
area of the “Forest” supervised by 
Ronald Felton the emphasis has been 
on releasing of woodland borders, 
thinnings and cuttings, and the plant- 
ing and pruning of fruit trees. The 
report for 1955 shows that he di- 
rected the releasing of 21.4 acres ol 
woodland border; thinned out 182.5 
acres of woodland; did a partial clear- 
ing job on 215 acres; and released 
243 fruit trees and pruned 85 existing 
trees as his contribution to the over- 
all wildlife development on National 
Forest lands. This phase is important 


in that it is based, mostly, on a long- 
range outlook and is designed to im- 
prove feeding conditions on a more 
permanent basis as well as improve 
brooding facilities for wild turkey 
and grouse. 

The pattern of work in the George 
Miller area has been more or less a 
combination of the Titus and Felton 
activities as he has been active in 
both plantings of the food-plot type 
and in the releasing of woodland ber- 
ders, planting trees and shrubs, and 
especially has done a lot of work in 
the construction of crib type feeders. 
Yet the construction of a large num- 
ber of feeders in his section does not 
necessarily mean that he is outdis- 
tancing the three other sections in 
feeding operations for they do a lot 
of “open feeding.” The total of grain 
being placed at the disposal of the 
wildlife is probably on a par through- 
out all sections of the “Forest.” 

This is true especially in the sec- 
tion supervised by Vern VanOrder 
where no feeders are listed as having 
been constructed and yet the feeding 


TREE-PLANTING MACHINE picks its way through some of the heaviest timber on the 
experimental plot. Although plantings have been widespread on the forest, use of tree and 
shrub seedlings has been restricted because of heavy browsing by deer. Efforts at  re- 
forestation have been wiped out by the large deer herd in many places. 
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operation was as well handled as it 
could possibly have been in any other 
section. Yet as Vern was the outstand- 
ing of the four in the field of marsh- 
pond building for the year, it would 
be only natural that he didn’t get as 
much of the other work done. But 
the marsh-work is as valuable to wild- 
life as any other phase of develop- 
ment work and the VanOrder section 
is particularly suited to this type of 
development. 

It is apparent from what is being 
done in the four different districts by 
the different field-men that the Com- 
mission’s program is not a dogmatic 
policy that follows any one view on 
game management regardless of the 
conditions or type of terrain, but 
rather, a flexible long-term program 
that can, and is, varied to meet local 
conditions and take advantage of the 
woodland know-how of the officers. 
Yet, not one portion of any work 
being done in the “Forest” lacks in 
the essential prerequisite of having 
some degree of permanency—of fit- 
ting itself into the overall long-range 
pattern of “Forest” development. So, 
all in all, the program of wildlife 
management as it is being conducted 
by the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion in the Allegheny National Forest 
is primarily based on getting the 
most good out of each year’s work, 
but in so planning that work that the 
eventual outcome will be a fully com- 
pleted project whose only problem in 
future years will be one of mainte- 
nance. 

But in this problem of wildlife 
management the Game Commission 
has had a strong ally in the National 
Forest organization itself. Although 
the responsibility of game manage- 
ment has been turned over to the 
Commission, the ‘Forest’ organiza- 
tion, through its interest in ‘‘wood- 
land” management, does a tremen- 
dous amount of beneficial work too. 
For instance, the-one big require- 
ment of wildlife of any species is an 
abundance of sunlight and_ forest 


openings, and vast areas of thinned 
woodland results each year from the 
“Forest's” selective cutting program. 
And the browse that is dropped from 
such selective cuttings constitutes an 
abundant supply of food to the vast 
deer herds of the National Forest. 
Then, when you consider that a large 
amount of the “Forest’s’” lumbering 
operation extends throughout the 
winter months when all other forms 
of deer forage is at its lowest point, 
it is apparent just what a valuable 
contribution this waste from the log- 
ging operations is to the Commis- 
sion’s problem of carrying the deer 
herd through the winter. It is only 
reasonable to conclude that the thou- 
sands of acres selectively cut each 
year contribute a great deal more to 
the benefits of all other species of 
game and wildlife, especially wild 
turkey and grouse. 

But the hunter is interested—not in 
theories and figures, but—in facts. 
Well, facts, in the case of game and 
wildlife, are largely a matter of per- 
sonal observation and opinion, so the 
following is based solely on my own 
observations and personally formed 
opinions. Deer are actually abundant 
throughout all of the National Forest 
and will be found in large numbers 
in the vicinity of all logging or pulp- 
wood operations. Wild Turkey, which 
at one time would leave the area 
promptly upon being stocked, have 
now settled down to becoming resi- 
dents of the ‘Forest’ and can be 
found in large numbers on most all 
of its high ridges and especially in 
those sections where timber manage- 
ment has brought on the develop- 
ment of second-growth timber to a 
point where it stands in park-like 
growths with little or no underbrush. 
Grouse are making a strong come- 
back in most sections of the “Forest” 
and there is little doubt that wood- 
land thinning and winter feeding is 
responsible for some of this. Rabbits 
and squirrels are decidedly scarce ex- 
cept in those areas naturally endowed 
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FOREST RANGER AND GAME PROTECTOR work as a team on the Allegheny to 
improve conditions for both timber and wildlife. Larry Stotz, left, U. S. Forest Service 
and Dave Titus, right, Pennsylvania Game Commission, put the management programs 


of both agencies into practice. 


with suitable conditions, but as these 


areas are quite widely scattered and 
little known they are hardly avail- 
able to the transient hunter. But, all 
in all, hunting conditions are such 
that they can be classed as “excel- 
lent” throughout all of the National 
Forest area. Mostly, this is because of 
the game management that has im- 
proved wildlife habitat conditions 
considerably in the past six years. 
Yes, it is a big and vital program 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission 
has been carrying on in the National 
Forest. And, they have been ably as- 
sisted by the ‘‘Forest’s” own organiza- 
tion. Every year the project moves 
ahead a little further—progresses on 
toward the final goal of making the 
Allegheny National Forest and _ its 
surrounding game lands one of the 
finest hunting areas in all the nation. 
And when Bill Bacon, supervisor of 
the Allegheny National Forest, and 
Dr. Logan Bennett, executive direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission, are so vitally interested in 
promoting the project that they will 


lay aside their other strenuous duties 
and meet, along with their staff mem- 
bers, on the common ground of a 
field inspection tour, as they did just 
recently, then we can be certain of 
the eventual outcome of this im- 
portant undertaking. There is no 
question that the Allegheny National 
Forest, with its vast acreages of 
wooded land, comprises one of the 
best potential game areas that can be 
found anywhere. And, there is- no 
question that the interested organiza- 
tions, the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission and the staff of the Allegheny 
National Forest, are doing their ut- 
most to bring this “potential” to its 
fullest realization. And, for that mat- 
ter, there is no question that the 
hunter—both local and transient—is 
benefiting, and will benefit in the 
future, from the joint effort that is 
fast converting the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest into a_ well-managed 
wildlife resort that will make of its 
close to one-half million acres a ver- 
itable “Happy Hunting Grounds.” 
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Love My Dog 


By Bill Walsh 


669 OVE ME, love my dog,” re- 

mains almost as grand a tribute 
to Man’s Best Friend as the adoring 
gaze a dog turns upon his master 
stands as a tribute to man. And we've 
no quarrel with the saying. Many an 
admirer of husky pointers and _ re- 
trievers has doubtless overcome his 
dislike of snub-nosed lap dogs because 
an attractive lady’s perfume lulled 
him into forgetting the creature’s 
presence. And many a_ householder 
overlooks the presence of a neighbor's 
dog on the lawn (possibly heading 
straight for the newly-planted shrub- 
bery) because he shares the neigh- 
bor’s company in a duck blind. 

But who can muster up affection 
for the man who thinks so little of 
his pet that, through loose control, 
the animal becomes one of the over 
100 million stray dogs that disgrace 
the nation, 

When the Creator put the finishing 
touches on the dog and looked deeply 
into the wistful eyes, He must have 
been humbly proud. But knowing 
that the happiness of the animal was 
being entrusted to the vacillating 
care of man, He might also have felt 
sadness. 

For while many of the dumb crea- 
tures benefit from human guidance, 
care, and direction—a dog _ RE- 
QUIRES it. A dog lives and breathes 
and romps and barks. But the 
laughter of a small boy on the lawn, 
or the voice and will of a man in 
hunting clothes provides the purpose 
of its living. A dog, by itself, is a rest- 
less creature—always alert, always 
listening for the voice that guides it. 
His sensitive ears know the sound of 
his master’s key in the door, his step 
on the walk—and can even distinguish 
the hum of his car’s engine from the 


countless others that pass by the house 
each day. He constantly needs the 
sounds that are his master’s voice. 

And what happens when that voice 
does not come? Oh, it always comes. 
But when the man to whom the dog 
has given himself casts him out; when 
there is a kick in the ribs instead of 
fingers caressing that tender spot be- 
hind the ears; when stones are thrown 
and curses flung—the voice he answers 
comes from a different direction. 

It is the age old “call of the wild” 
that forever lies waiting, like the wild 
song of a deep river, muffled by a 
thin coating of ice. When he follows 
the commands of its current he be- 
comes a true stray. 

When the subject of stray dogs in- 
trudes itself into the conversation of 
folks across the state, a great many 
ask, ““What’s the difference if there 
are some stray dogs running about? 
They’re not harming anything—and 
it’s better than shooting ‘em or giv- 
ing ‘em the needle.” 

First of all the idea that strays 
don’t inflict harm is utterly false. 
Through their uncontrolled roamings 
they are more likely to become victims 
of rabies, for example, than the dog 
that stays home. Furthermore, their 
nomadic existence makes it extremely 
easy for them to spread the disease 
over a wide area after they’ve con- 
tracted it, before coming under 
human observation and attention. 

Secondly, the harm done to wild- 
life by free-roaming dogs fosters a 
genuine loss in future sport to the 
state’s hunters and brings unnecessary 
tragedy to the wildlife species in- 
volved. Deer—especially doe deer 
heavy with fawn in late winter—suffer 
most. While more deer are probably 
killed by dogs at the fag end of the 
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frosty season, wild and half-wild dogs 
hunting together can pull a deer down 
anytime. 

And the man who has heard the 
night-scalding scream of a deer about 
to die never forgets it. 

The writer has heard it twice. The 
first was during an August vacation 
in Algonquin Park, Ontario, when we 
and the Missus, together with another 
couple from Erie shared a duplex- 
type cottage at Killarney Lodge on 
the Lake of Two Rivers. A busy day 
of fishing and hiking lay behind us 
and a full meal was tucked in neatly 
at the corners as we chatted on the 
veranda of the cabin that faced the 
lake. The far shoreline was visible in 
the moonlight about a mile away. 

The commanding wail of a big he- 
wolf floated across the lake and inter- 
rupted our conversation. It was the 
first time we had heard a wolf, but 
there was no mistaking it. Soon other 
wolves joined the chorus and the void 
of night filled up with mournful 
song. For perhaps three or four 
minutes the wild voices serenaded the 
wilderness that lay a lake width away. 

Behind us a radio played softly in 
another cabin. Tires hummed on the 
highway as an auto sped past on the 
only road that invades the fishing- 
canoeing paradise. Givilization lay 
near, but the song of the wolves had 
also reminded us that also quite near 
sprawled the ancient wilderness, 

When the wild refrain melted into 
the silence from whence it had 
sprung, we went into the cabin. To 
please the ladies we brought out the 
bridge cards for a game before turn- 
ing in. Some half-hour or so later we 
were brought to attention by another 
sound, seemingly magnified by its 
passage across the water. A veritable 
host of snarls and growls echoed from 
the far shore. 

At that point, Elwood Moore, the 
proprietor of Killarney Lodge, tapped 
on the screen door to make sure his 
guests were “hearing the wolves.” 


“Are they fighting?” the Missus 
asked. 

“Heck no,” he told her. “They've 
cornered a deer.” 

It was then we heard the scream— 
and it made us shrink a bit inside. A 
bawling kind of scream, it held more 
than fear and pain. It was weighted 
with a helplessness and a hopelessness 
that told us the animal had smelled 
the foul breath that boils from the 
open jaws of death. A cry for help 
has hope in it. This cry held only 
despair—and it was easy for us to 
picture, in our mind’s eye, the terror 
the deer must have felt when its eyes 
beheld the ugly fangs, its neck felt 
the tearing of its tissues, and _ its 
nostrils were stung with the smell of 
its own blood. 

Several years later, back in Penn- 
sylvania, that sound again pierced my 
ears. Spending a week-end at camp, I 
had brought a load of fireplace wood 
from the shed and deposited it in the 
woodbox beside the front door. Be- 
fore going in I paused to watch the 
dusk settle over the January country- 
side. 

As I thought how peacefully the 
hills held their blankets of snow, the 
frantic barking of several dogs dis- 
turbed the breezeless quiet. The tear- 
ful half-blatt, half-scream of a deer 
rose above the bickering of the dogs 
then all was still. Startled at first, and 
puzzled, I realized how much what 
I had heard duplicated the incident 
in Canada—only the wolves were 
man’s wolves, the dogs he no longer 
wants. 

Next day I found the carcass, a 
doe, and discovered what I have since 
learned is common at such scenes. 
Skin torn from the hindquarters and 
the flanks, exposed a tiny embryo. A 
chunk or two was torn from the steak 
part of the left leg, but the deer was 
otherwise uneaten. 

I thought of the Canadian wolves 
and how they killed to fill their 
bellies, gorging through the night 
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STRAY DOGS DO THIS TO DEER. Acting Game Protector Virgil Grose, Erie, looks at 
the work of stray dogs running “wild.” This doe, dragged down by a feral pack of “man’s 
best friend,” was literally eaten alive. She would have been the mother of twin fawns. 


against the day when a deer would 
be too swift or too wily to come to 
bay. But these miserable dogs—the 
spawn of man’s thoughtlessness—ap- 
parently had killed mainly for the 
thrill of the chase—the ancient sport 
of a dog overtaking and pulling down 
anything that will run from it. 

A fellow’s first reaction is to find 
the dogs and shoot ‘em. Probably 
that’s the only cure for them. On 
more sober reflection, however, 
thoughts turn to the blindly senti- 
mental man who, upon moving to 
an apartment, couldn’t bear to think 
of committing his dog to the proper 
institution and, instead, drove him 
into the countryside where he left the 
animal to fend for himself. This in- 
cident occurs thousands of times each 
year. As the master of the dog drives 
back to town he probably feels satis- 
fied that he has solved the problem 
for himself and for the dog. But he 
should have been with me to see the 
dead deer. 

Perhaps we should’nt write this 
way without being able to present a 


concrete solution to the problem 
which we do not have. But here are 
a few suggestion that might help: 

One—Spay female dogs not required 
for breeding purposes. 

Two—If your female dog is not 
spayed, confine her to supervised 
strolls on a leash during those critical 
times of the year. 

Three—If despite your precautions, 
puppies appear on the scene, establish 
them in reliable homes or place a call 
to the Humane Society. 

Four—Do not allow any dog to run 
““free”’ across the countryside. 

Five—Do not turn dogs loose in 
rural communities hoping they'll find 
a home for themselves. Chances are 
ter to one they won't. 

Six—Work with other citizens and 
sportsmen’s groups in your locality 
for the observance of clearly defined 
dog laws and a greater education of 
the public on the growing problem 
created by “stray” and “feral” dogs. 

If you can do that, we will thank 
you—and in his own mute way, so 
will your dog. 
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Hunting The Great Horned Owl 


By Paul A. Matthews 


F the various predators in the 

State of Pennsylvania, including 
Man, there is probably none which 
strikes such infinite terror as the 
Great Horned Owl, or just plain 
Killer Bubo. I recall the frosty morn- 
ing hours spent on the trap line in 
a deep gorge locally known as Mal- 
lory Run. Many a time I whistled 
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“Yankee Doodle” or “O Susanna” 
while I walked along the frozen creek 
bed, trying to dispell that eerie feel- 
ing of the woods in the pre-dawn 
hours, and probably an equal num- 
ber of times Old Bubo sounded off 
with a terrifying “wau—ooo—oo—oo— 
hoo—hoo” that terminated in a 
ghoulish scream. I would freeze in my 





tracks and listen to the deadly swish 
of wings as he took off from some 
perch and glided in and out amongst 
the heavy beeches and oaks, sending 
back his echoing “hoo-hoo.” No kid, 
not even a grown man, can walk the 
woods during the funeral hours of 
the morning and not feel his insides 
tie themselves into knots when the 
great horned owl stages this dramatic 
performance. It makes a_ person 
wonder just how a mouse or a ground 
squirrel feels when he hears the 
deadly swish approaching, knowing 
full well there is no dodging of na- 
ture’s flying tiger! 

One morning while we were climb- 
ing the mountain at Laquin for the 
opening day of deer season, we found 
evidence of this tragic pantomime 
written in the snow. It might have 
been a ground squirrel or a chip- 
munk, but his tracks showed where 
he had worked along a fallen tree, 
jumped onto the  snow-carpeted 
ground and crossed the trail to an- 
other log. He was just playing 
around; poking in and out amongst 
old stumps, rotten logs, and fallen 
trees when he heard the “swish” com- 
ing. His tracks stretched out almost 
double their normal gait, twisting and 
turning in terror and then abruptly 
ended in the middle of the trail. 
Maybe a foot and a half or possibly 
two feet on both sides of the tracks 
were the faint wing-tip marks in the 
snow. Old Bubo had simply glided 
down from his perch, his talons open 
and grasping, and had snatched away 
a life quicker than it took to sight a 
rifle. 

A house cat gone wild is a vicious 
animal. Ask any coon hunter whose 
dog has put one up a tree and he will 
tell you that pound for pound,.a cat 
has it all over a coon in a knock- 
down drag-out fight. Yet a dog will 
handle a cat like a rag doll after the 
preliminary sparring. But just knock 
a four pound owl, which is a big one, 
on the ground and let your pride 
coon hound take a lick at it. Unless 
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the bird is dying on its feet, he’ll keep 
the hound at a respectable distance. 
The Great Horned Owl fears no liv- 
ing creature other than man—and 
sometimes, as I have already said, 
even a man will forget to breathe for 
a few moments. 

Hunting old Bubo can be a lot of 
sport. He's a rough customer to stalk 
and he’s tough hombre to kill after 
you have met him in his own back 
yard. He’s a bird that carries a bounty 
on his scalp; a killer of almost any 
wildlife that walks above ground; and 
yet he rates a lot of respect. Cripple 
one and he will hobble around with 
his big yellow eyes afire, his curved 
beak half open in snarling defiance, 
and his fanatic mind focused on one 
thing—to kill just as long as he draws 
a breath. 


Although the great horned owl is 
considered one of our worst predators, 
we must give him credit for his in- 
cessant warring against the crow. A 
skunk, rabbit, squirrel or grouse, old 
Bubo-will kill for food, but a crow 
he will kill for sheer pleasure. In the 
spring time during the crow hatching 
period, Bubo makes nightly raids on 
the nests, killing young and old alike; 
and during the cold winter months 
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he finds a special delight in swoop- 
ing down on a hemlock crow roost 
and tearing one of the black predators 
to shreds. 

It is rather surprising that during 
the daylight hours the owl submits 
to vicious attacks by large flocks of 
crows and seemingly makes no at- 
tempt to fight back even though 
authorities claim his eyesight is 
equally as good at day as in the night. 
To substantiate this claim of good 
eyesight, I have found it rather difh- 
cult to stalk within shooting range of 
an owl even when his attention is 
diverted by crows. However I feel this 
is one of the most fascinating ways 
of hunting the owl and will guaran- 
tee it to test the stalking ability of 
any hunter or woodsloafer. During 
the hot summer days when I was a 
kid, I used to start out in the morn- 
ing with a little .22 rimfire, locate an 
owl under aerial assault, and stalk 
him the entire day. One day in par- 
ticular immediately comes to mind. 
I had made a successful stalk but 
failed to kill the owl with my first 
shot, and as a result, he would fly 
about half a mile with the crows try- 
ing to pull his tail feathers every 
wing-beat of the way. Nine different 
times that day I stalked within .22 
range, finally killing the bird late in 
the afternoon. 

Using a twelve gauge shotgun in 
lieu of the .22 rimfire makes the stalk 
still more difficult because of the 
necessarily shorter range at which one 
must shoot. However, crows usually 
pay little attention to a hunter dur- 
ing their frenzied attacks, and I have 
found that keeping a tree between 
myself and the owl makes such a stalk 
possible. I well remember one old 
boy I hunted along the river in this 
method, crawling through nettles and 
elderberry bushes until he looked like 
a bomber perched in the lower limb 
of a big sycamore. It took four loads 
of number 4’s to put him down for 
the final count. 


Most present day varmint hunters, 


especially those whose hunting time 
is rather limited, will find it an ex- 
citing sport to incorporate the use of 
binoculars and an automobile in 
their owl hunting expeditions. While 
cruising around the back roads, a 
man is almost certain to locate a 
group of crows pestering an owl and 
from then on, it’s a matter of identify- 
ing the bird with binoculars, judg- 
ment of range, and proper placement 
of bullet. 


Many hunters choose to hunt Bubo 
during winter after the annual deer 
season is finished. The customary 
procedure is to spread out just like a 
regular deer drive, with shotgunners 
positioned at the far end of the 
woods. The great horned owl will in- 
variably take off within view of the 
drivers, landing again as soon as he 
is well out of sight. Then, he must 
be roused out until he makes his 
break over the heads of the watchers 
or tries to double back through the 
drivers. Although this doesn’t require 
the hunting ability needed in stalk- 
ing, a good man with a shotgun is 
an absolute necessity. Old Bubo 
might appear as big as a bomber and 
as slow as an old laying hen, but he 
weaves in and out amongst the 
beeches and oaks with an agility 
second only to a grouse and he can 
soak up a whale of a lot more lead. 

In doing research on the great 
horned owl, it came to my attention 
that his lowest hearing range is about 
70 vibrations a second, or slightly 
higher than the number of vibrations 
set up by a drumming grouse which 
is about 40. However, he is well 
capable of hearing the higher-pitched 
squeaks of rodents, and because of 
this hearing range, I thought it might 
be possible to coax the owl within 
shooting distance by using a predator 
call which sounds very much like a 
rabbit in distress. 

My brother and I gave such a call 
a tryout on two different occasions, 
and though we didn’t kill any owls, 
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the experiment wasn’t entirely un- 
successful. 

We chose a warm, moonlight night 
for our first escapade, going out just 
at dusk which is the usual hunting 
period for Bubo. Each of us took a 
stand along a heavily-timbered creek 
about an eighth of a mile apart. Ac- 
cording to directions given with the 
call, I screamed like a dying rabbit 
twice at thirty second intervals and 
then waited five minutes before re- 
peating. I kept low in the creek bot- 
tom where any bird investigating the 
sound would have to be silhouetted 
against the sky, and after ten minutes 
went by with no success, moved up- 
stream to a new position. 

No sooner had I screamed for the 
first time in the new position, than 
we heard the throaty ‘““Whoo—hoo— 
hooo” from way upstream. After half 
a minute passed by, I sounded the 
call a second time and immediately 
the great horned owl responded, only 

































much closer. Pushing luck a bit 
farther, I screamed like a rabbit for 
the third time -but was unable to get 
any further response. Possibly I 
should have kept silent with the owl 
so close at hand, and waited until he 
came in to investigate, or maybe he 
did come in and we failed to see 
him. At any rate, we couldn't get an- 
other “hoot” from him. 

The second evening we tried the 
call in a different locality and failed 
to get any response whatsoever. ° 


Possibly a bit more experimenta- 
tion along this line would produce 
favorable results, especially in the 
months of February, March, and 
April when the young owls have 
hatched and are dependent on the 
parent birds for food. During that 
period, the owl nest closely resembles 
a slaughter house and no living crea- 
ture, including wild turkeys, ducks, 
squirrels, rabbits, skunks and even 
porcupines, is safe from the “flying 
tiger’s’” grasping talons. 

One method of night hunting that 
has proven successful is closely im- 
mating the call of the great horned 
owl. A local game protector has ad- 
vised me that in order to get within 
shooting range, the hunter should 
first locate an owl by sound, and then 
approach within the owl’s hearing 
range. A close imitation of the owl’s 
“whoo—hoo—hoo” will coax him 
within limits of a shotgun. 

It is fairly easy to imitate an owl 
without the use of a call. However, 
any hunter with a bit of ingenuity 
can make an artificial call by hollow- 
ing out a piece of wood which is 
about four inches in diameter by five 
inches in length, and then adding a 
mouth piece to the closed end. This 
gives the deep, hollow sound of the 
owl’s voice and at the same time 
tends to act as a megaphone, making 
the sound carry a bit farther. After 
that, a sharp shooting eye and all the 
tricks of camouflage and stalking you 
can muster will be none too good for 
outsmarting Bubo. 
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Exceptions To The Rule 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY—-The 
deer season of 1956 in Schuylkill 
County was successful as far as the 
number of deer that were killed, but 
the majority of antlers were certainly 
on the small side. Since we felt that 
there would be a number of large 
racks on the deer killed,. due to our 
observation prior to the season, we 
were disappointed. The concensus of 
opinion of the — and myself 
is that the deer with large antler 
growths shed prior to the opening of 
the season. 


The two exceptions to the small 
antler growth were one large 14 point 
deer shot in Lewistown Valley and 
one killed by Martin Schickram of 
Port Clinton, Pennsylvania. This deer 
measured 21 inches between the 
antlers, had 11 points averaging 95% 
inches long and they were 514 inches 
in circumference at the skull. The 
deer weighed 162 pounds hog dressed. 
—District Game Protector B. A. 
Drasher, Tamaqua. 


CLAD / COT RIO OF 
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Right Turn To Turkeys 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY—During 
the first part of small game season, 
I was patrolling the Parker Dam area 
when I checked three men who were 
perfect strangers in the area. As usual 
the conversation drifted to wild 
turkeys. One man stated you are the 
Game Protector in this area you 
should be able to tell us where to kill 
a turkey. I then replied I can tell you 
where the turkeys were, but where 
they are now is a different question, 
but in.any of these hollows there is 
a ‘Sigg you may run into a 
turkey. 

Later in the day I again ran into 
these men and to say the least they 
were all smiles. The man who had 


made the inquiry in the morning 


stated, “you fellows know all right. 
I went up one of those hollows and 
a big turkey sailed right over me and 
I got him. Boy, will I be back here 
next year!’’—District Game Protector 
Claude B. Kelsey, Troutville. 


More Fatal Than A Firearm 


ADAMS COUNTY-—The increased 
highway-kill of deer in this District 
is taking a large toll of deer which 
the hunter never gets a chance to 
harvest. During the calendar year 
1955, there were 37 highway-killed 
deer on the roads in this district, 
compared with a total of 62 during 
1956. Of the 62 killed, 29 were bucks 
and of the 33 females killed, they 
were carrying a total of 15 young. 
Just 114 hours after the closing hour 
of the antlered deer season on De- 
cember 15, a large buck was killed by 
an automobile. He had successfully 
eluded the hunters for two weeks, but 
found that he was no match for an 
automobile.—District Game Protector 
Paul H. Glenny, Gettysburg. 
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Food For Wildlife 


BERKS COUNTY—Now that we 
are entering into the most critical 
time of the year, relative to food con- 
ditions for wildlife, it is rather in- 
teresting to note how many of our 
shrubs still carry their fruit. Coral- 
berry provides food for the greater 
portion of the winter. Highbush cran- 
berry carries fruit the better part of 
the winter. The fruit of the privet 
holds on a long time and is utilized 
quite a bit. Rose seems to hold up 
best of all and we note that rabbits 
bark the stems quite frequently and 
birds use the seeds. At times we are 
criticized for the poor food value 
which is contained in most of the 
berries. When winter comes the birds 
and animals do not seem to dis- 
tinguish between high or low protein 
foods. The main desire is to get food 
in their stomachs.—Land Utilization 
Assistant Roy W. Trexler, Wyomis- 
sing. 

Who’s Lost? 

LACKAWANNA COUNTY—Am 
unable to understand why hunters 
who are hunting in country which is 
new to them don’t exercise reason- 
able precaution and judgment to keep 
from getting lost. The first day of 
buck season we were holding a road 
check when several hunters drove up 
and told us that two of their com- 
panions were lost. Several deputies 
and I investigated and eventually we 
managed to locate them. They had 
started out about an hour before dark 
and had become confused. Eventually, 
about dark they came upon Ash Creek 
which in spots is heavily bordered by 
laurel and rhododendron. They 
worked their way to the middlé ot 
the creek and decided to follow the 
creek. Unfortunately, beaver had 
erected a number of dams on the 
creek and before the men had gone 
too far they were floundering around 
in waist deep water. This occurred in 
near freezing weather and had we 
been unable to locate them and had 


they been unable to build a fire the 
results could have been quite serious. 
Several days later we were contacted 
by another hunter at about 5:30. He 
demanded that an immediate search 
be organized for his companion who 
was lost. He had waited for his part- 
ner to come to the car until 5:10 and 
then driven away. I knew the area 
in which the so-called lost hunter had 
been hunting. It seemed improbable 
that a person could get lost in there 
because the area is not extensive and 
is bounded by roads. Before taking 
any action I advised the hunter to 
call his partner’s house to see if any 
word had been received. Sure enough, 
the “lost hunter’ was roosting at 
home. 


The clincher came on a wet, sleety 
night close to the end of the season. 
We had been looking for another lost 
hunter and drove back to where their 
car had been parked. Just as we got 
there a car drove up and out stepped 
the lost hunter. He had followed a 
logging trail and had gotten out sev- 
eral miles trom his car and had se- 
cured a ride back. I advised him to 
be more careful in the future and not 
get lost, whereupon he calmly in- 
formed me as follows: ‘‘Who’s lost, 
I’m not. I’m right here at the car.”"— 
District Game Protector Stephen A. 
Kish, Avoca. 
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Nothing Else To Do 

CENTRE COUNTY-It appears 
that juvenile delinquency is entering 
in game law violations. One group of 
youthful jacklighters apprehended in 
early December had killed a doe deer 
about twelve midnight. The violators 
ranged in age from 18 to 24 years. 
There were four of them, all from 
families of average or above average 
means. All four gave the same ex- 
cuse. They said they didn’t have any- 
thing else to do and killed the deer 
just for kicks. All four of them were 
fined $100.00 each. Three of them 
said they had learned their lesson. 
The other said that he was going to 
kill a deer and get away with it just 
to prove himself that he was smarter 
than any Game Protector.—District 
Game Protector Robert H., Sphar, 
Philipsburg. 


Broody To The End 


COLUMBIA COUNTY-—A hunter 
recently reported that while hunting 
for small game in Center Township 
on Thanksgiving Day he flushed a 
ringneck hen and discovered that she 
had raised from a nest which con- 
tained eleven eggs, one of which was 
picked by a chick. He returned to the 
nest later in the day but the hen had 
not returned.—District Game _ Pro- 
tector Mark L. Hagenbuch, Blooms- 
burg. 









— YOU A HEN OR 9 
A ROOSTER - 


In Pursuit of Sport 


TIOGA COUNTY—On December 
5, 1956, three Philadelphia area 
hunters reported finding a crippled 
doe on Game Lands No. 37, and tak- 
ing time from their hunting, assisted 
me in disposing of the doe that some 
irresponsible hunter had left to die 
in misery. These hunters, Lawrence 
Ogradnek, John Palamarchak and 
Edmund Scharzberg demonstrated to 
me the length to which some hunters 
will go to pursue their sport. Not only 
had they gone to considerable ex- 
pense and time to hunt deer here in 
Pennsylvania, but had done so this 
year in Canada and Maine as well, 
and at some peril. Ogradnek, while 
hunting deer this fall in Maine was 
shot in the legs with buckshot by a 
hunter who mistook the pearl handle 
of a pistol he was carrying for the 
tail of a deer. His clothes and holster 
clearly showed the marks of the 
charge of the shot. Scharzberg, still 
carried a number of pellets in his 
leg, which he received while hunting 
rabbits in Bucks County this past 
year. Yet both of these hunters, in 
spite of their wounds, were still will- 
ing to take the risk involved in order 
to spend a few more days afield at 
their favorite sport—hunting.—District 
Game Protector James A. Osman, 
Mansfield. 


Crazy As A Loon 

BERKS COUNTY—Deputy Ganster 
answered a call in Mt. Penn from 
people who said they had an injured 
sea gull. When he checked he found 
the bird was a loon, a bird which 
rarely stops in this area. When he 
released the bird on a dam at Daniel 
Boone Homestead it tried to attack 
him. This leads me to believe there 
might be something to the expression 
“crazy as a loon.” An animal of that 
size would have to be crazy to attack 
a human being.—District Game Pro- 
tector S. C, McFarland, Centerport. 
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Snake In Old Smokey 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY—Deer 
season held thrills for many hunters 
both pleasant and disappointing but 
whatever the sensation we can say 
that Jim Butler of R. D. No. 3, Sus- 
quehanna, was surprised when he 
stumbled on a rattlesnake one un- 
seasonably warm day. He found this 
snake in the Smoky Hollow section 
of State Game Lands No. 35, well 
known for its generous supply of 
rattlers. It had eleven rattles and was 
quite sluggish but not sluggish enough 
for Jim who dispatched it in short 
order and carried it out of the woods 
as proof lest someone doubt his story 
as just another hunter’s tale. During 
the same period I discovered a large 
garter snake while looking for an in- 
jured doe.—District Game Protector 
Donald G. Day, Susquehanna. 


Secure In Numbers 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY—Dur- 
ing the second week of the recent 
deer season I was passing the State 
Penitentiary, Graterford, Pennsyl- 
vania when I spotted a herd of deer 
feeding along one of the woodlots on 
this 1700 acre reservation. I stopped 
and with the use of my binoculars 
counted 32 deer feeding. I also saw 


one deer limping so I went into the 
reservation to see how badly crippled 
the deer was. Two of the deputies 
of mine went into the lower end of 
the woodlot and I stood on the other 
side. Soon the deer ran out in the 
open field in front of me. I counted 
54 deer which included 14 bucks that 
came out in the field then ran over 
into the next woodlot on the reserva- 
tion. This was only woodlot on the 
reservation that I checked that day 
as I did not want to disturb the deer 
too much but it did make me wonder 
just how many deer I could have 
counted if I checked all the woodlots 
on the reservation. Incidentally this 
reservation is only about 15 miles or 
so from the Philadelphia city limits. 
—District Game Protector W. E. 
Shaver, Mainland. 


Come What May 

GREENE COUNTY-—This | story 
was related to me by Deputy Durstine 
of Dawson R. D. and also witnessed 
by Deputies Workman, Bloom and 
other hunters. In the 1956 big game 
season, one hunter in Fayette County 
meant to get a shot at a buck one 
way or another. His equipment in- 
cluded a pair of binoculars, rifle, two 
pistols, dagger, movie camera, bow 
and quiver loaded with arrows. One 
hunter remarked, “All he needs is a 
fishing rod and reel and he’ll be ready 
for anything.”—District Game Pro- 
tector Alex J. Ziros, Carmichaels. 
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Double The Score 


YORK COUNTY—A_ Manchester 
R. D. No. | man, Belvin Anderson, 
reports that while hunting the past 
small game season he shot at a 
squirrel that was running along on 
the ground. When he picked up the 
dead squirrel he also found that he 
had killed a rabbit on the same shot. 
—District Game Protector Stephen C. 
Mace, Manchester. 


Like Little Miss Muffet 


FAYETTE COUNTY—On Decem- 
ber 3, 1956, Deputy Paul Dulla was 
deer hunting in Blair County and 
spied a nice rotted log on which to 
sit and rest. While sitting on the log 
and also sinking into the reddish 
rotted log, he picked up a handful of 
the rotted wood in one hand and let 
it fall down over the side of the log. 
Then he took some in the other hand 
and let it sift down over the side of 
the log. Suddenly he saw a great red 
head appear from about the point 
he had dropped the wood. The head 


and neck came up and put a little 
scare into Deputy Dulla and then the 


head and neck walked away very 
easily through the woods. It turned 
out to be a 15-19 pound turkey 
gobbler. Dulla said it couldn’t happen 
when the turkey season was in.—Dis- 
trict Game Piotector Clifford L. 
Ruth, Hibbs. 


Old Arrows Never Die 


CHESTER COUNTY—On Decem.- 
ber 13, 1956, I received information 
from Deputy George Lucas that one 
of our Farm Game Cooperators on 
Project No. 71, a Mr. Sam Kolb, 
R. D. No. 1, Spring City, Pennsyl- 
vania, had wanted us to stop at his 
place sometime during the day, Mr. 
Kolb who incidentally is a butcher by 
trade, certainly had an_ interesting 
story to tell us, and facts to prove it. 

Mr. Kolb stated that he and eigh- 
teen other hunters were hunting out 
of a camp near Pine Creek, Lycoming 
County during this past deer season. 
One member of this party, Mr. 
Richard Nasise of Philadelphia shot 
an eight point, 170 pound deer, which 
was in excellent condition. 

Mr. Kolb did the butchering and 
what he found was a surprise to him 
and his helper. An eight inch shaft 
and hunting arrow had gone through 
the one kidney and lodged in the 
loin in the back bone. From all in- 
dications, it had been there for at 
least a year. Skin at penetration had 
healed over nicely.—District Game 
Protector E. J. Fasching, Downing- 
town. 


On The Sunny Side 


LEBANON COUNTY-—The major- 
ity of buck deer killed during the 
season in the Blue Mountain section 
in the northern part of the county 
had very poor antlers with many 
spike bucks, while the opposite was 
true for the South Mountain section 
in the southern part of the county. 
There was a ten point buck killed 
near Schaefterstown that hog dressed 
205 pounds, another 185 pounds and 
another 165 pounds, scale weight. 


During the small game season I re- 
ceived a ten point buck deer that was 
hit by an automobile on Route No. 
72 near Quentin that I weighed at 
190 pounds hog dressed.—District 
Game Protector E. J. Turner, Mt. 
Gretna. 
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Pennsylvania Future Farmers_ 
Working For More Wildlife 


By Leo A. Luttringer, Jr. 


Conservation Education Assistant, Harrisburg Headquarters 


N 1951 the Pennsylvania Game 

Commission and the Department 
of Public Instruction jointly estab- 
lished a wildlife conservation pro- 
gram for Future Farmers of America. 
Since then more than 13,000 of these 
young agricultural students have 
competed for cash awards provided 
annually by the Game Commission. 

The program includes all modern 
farm practices to improve conditions 
for wildlife, such as land manage- 
ment; game protection; fencing wild- 
life areas; winter feeding; building 
homes and feeding shelters for wild- 
life; pond, stream and marsh im- 
provement and development; game 
bird propagation (raising day-old 
pheasant or quail chicks); predator 
control; firearms safety; conservation 
education; etc. 

Under each of these major projects 
are numerous potentials, each of 
which is evaluated under a.point sys- 
tem. Persons interested in the details 
of the program can obtain a pam- 
phlet on the subject from the Game 
Commission at Harrisburg. 


Awards 

There are three awards at the 
Statewide level: first, $125; second, 
$75; and third, $50. 

Four awards are provided at each 
of the six Game Commission Field 
Division levels: first $50; second, $35; 
third, $25; and fourth, $15. The win- 
ners of the statewide awards are the 
young men with the first, second and 
third largest number of scored points. 
These boys are NOT eligible for 
prizes at the division level. 


te 


Dushore, Sullivan County 
First Prize, Statewide 


Evaluation 

Each project year is a calendar year 
and the young men shown are the 
winners in the 1955 contest which 
ended December 31, 1955. 

In January of each year project 
books are screened at Pennsylvania 
State University by committees of 
Agriculture Area Advisers, Vocational 
Agricultural Teachers, and represen- 
tatives of the Department of Public 
Instruction. The project books be- 
longing to the winners are then sent 
to the Game Commission who ap- 
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points qualified persons to judge 
them. The 1955 contest was judged 
by Mr. Clayton Hoff of the Brandy- 
wine Valley Association dnd Mr. 
Robert Wingard, Wildlife Specialist 
of the School of Agriculture, Penn- 
sylvania State University. We thank 
them for a job well done. 


Accomplishments 


Thanks are long past due to the 
1955 contestants themselves, and es- 
pecially to the winners we herein 
pictorially salute. Every one of them 
did a fine job. We can only aggregate 
their major accomplishments in this 
public recognition. Summed up they 
planted over 1300 tree, shrub and 
vine seedlings; made 180 woodland 
border cuttings and as many brush- 
piles as the thinnings permitted. 

Over 200 rods of wire fence were 
erected around wildlife- areas, and 


SAM LUPTAK 


New Bedford, Lawrence County 
Second Prize, Statewide 


more than 500 multiflora rose seed- 
lings were planted as living fences. 

Nearly 25 acres in corn, oats, wheat, 
buckwheat or barley were let stand in 
strips over winter near good cover. 
More than 700 winter feeders were 
constructed, and numerous woodduck 
and songbird boxes were built. 


Nine and a half acres in ponds 
were impounded on farms and many f 
pond and stream banks were planted 
to dogwoods, honeysuckle, basket wil- 
low and other recommended trees 
and shrubs. 

Exactly 1828 day-old ringneck 
pheasant and 781 bobwhite quail 
chicks were raised to 12 weeks of age 
under special regulations. 

Foxes, weasels, great horned owls, 
crows and other predators were re- 
duced by an aggregate count of 218. 

These are only highlights. If the 
accomplishments of all contestants f 
were available the results would be 
far greater, for upwards of 2500 boys 
were entered in competition accord- 
ing to the Department of Public In- 
struction. : 

It is a splendid project, but it can | 
progress only as much as those in § 
close touch with the Future Farmers 
at the local level encourage it. ; 

In closing a word of thanks to ff 
those who came to Harrisburg at 7 
their own time and expense Novem. | 
ber a year ago to further evaluate | 
and improve the program. They in- 
cluded Mr. Robert Struble, Brandy- [7 
wine Valley Association, West Ches- | 
ter; Mr. Robert Wingard, Pennsyl- [ 
vania State University School of Agri- 
culture; Messrs. L. H. Lebo, Lebanon, | 
T. M. Malin, York, and ElRoy Baker, 
Harrisburg, Advisers of Vocational 
Agriculture at the county level; W. 
T. Patterson, Biology Teacher, New § 
Castle, originator of the pilot project 
in the Lawrence County area, along 
with Game Protector Calvin A. 
Hooper; Mr. H. C. Fetterolf, Co- 
ordinator, Vocational Agriculture, De- 
partment of Public Instruction and 
his associate Mr. Verne Martin; and 
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Messrs. Roger Latham and_ Jonn 
Sedam of the Game Commission. The 
pooled thinking of this group con- 
tributed greatly to the improvement 
of the program. 

It is our hope that vocational agri- 
cultural teachers, Game _ Protectors 
and others interested will carry this 
effort further by encouraging interest 
at the local level. A new pocket-size 
pamphlet describing the program in 
detail is available to all who wish to 
promote it. 


The practices recommended in the 
program may prove useful to other 
youth groups such as 4-H clubs and 
Boy Scouts. They are not eligible for 
competition in the Future Farmer ‘ 

‘ LEE KALTENBACH 
Program, but there is no reason why : ' ; 
Wellsboro, Tioga County 

they should not benefit thereby. Third Prize, Statewide 





WINTER GAME MANAGEMENT 


Many game management practices are best employed in winter. Game 
Commission employees intensify their woodland operations at that season 
in preparation for programs to be conducted in the warm months. They 
plan and supervise timber sales on State Game Lands, doing the necessary 
cruising and marking of merchantable timber. On these lands*and others 
administered by the wildlife agency, thinnings are made and competent labor 
crews engage in edge developments along roads and fields. This stimulates 
new shrub and sprout growths valuable to game species as food and coyer. 


Management plans for the planting of seedlings and food plots are worked 
up in the winter and orders are prepared for seed, seedlings, lime and 
fertilizer—and other requirements for the coming planting season—so that 
there will be no delay when spring arrives. 

Meanwhile, the current needs of wildlife are not overlooked. Though much 
grain is accessible to wild birds and animals on Game Lands, leased areas 
and private holdings, it is necessary to supplement the available foods with 
grain, particularly ear corn, for the numerous wild turkeys. Periodic trips 
are made to fill large feeders in remote mountain areas during the critical 
months. 


Among their other winter activities Commission men release and prune 
many apple trees, build new trails, maintain the present road system, keep 
buildings and boundary lines in good condition, repair and maintain vehicles 
and equipment, clear prospective food plot and marsh impoundment areas, 
construct and erect wood duck nesting boxes, and trap and release game. 
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Butler County's First Junior 
Conservation Camp 


By Don C. Wimer, President 


Butler County Sportsmen's Council 


Ra summer, the Butler County 
Sportsmen’s Council tried a new 
experiment in conservation educa- 
tion. Composed of fourteen local 
clubs in the county, the Council con- 
ducted a Junior Conservation Camp 
patterned after the state-wide camp 
held each summer near Staté College 
under the sponsorship of the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs. 


Butler County's camp, probably 
the first of its kind ever held in Penn- 
sylvania, was established to give more 
boys an opportunity to receive educa- 
tion in good conservation practices. 
Qualified instructors covered such 
subjects as wildlife management, soil 
conservation, watershed management 
and forestry. Another purpose of the 
camp was to enable the Council to 
make a better selection of the most 
outstanding junior leaders to be sent 
to the state-wide camp. 

With headquarters for the camp at 
the Butler City Hunting and Fishing 
Club’s farm, the course lasted one 
week. A registration fee of $25.00 cov- 
ered all expenses, with each boy pay- 
ing $5.00 and the club which spon- 
sored him paying the remainder. Ap- 
plication for entrance required par- 
ents signature and a health certificate 
from a physician. Fifteen boys at- 
tended the Camp last year from Sun- 
day, July 22nd to Saturday, July 
28th. Each boy received a felt Conser- 
vation Camp tie-on armband, a circu- 
lar insignia, a Certificate of Attend- 


ance and a 144-page camping hand- 
book. 

All work and time in conducting 
the Camp was donated by County 
Council members, thus keeping the 
cost to a minimum. Total receipts 
were $375; expenses were $205, leav- 
ing a balance of $170 which has been 
applied towards holding another 
camp this year. The Council hopes to 
enroll more boys and conduct two 
one-week courses this summer. Sports- 
men’s clubs desiring more informa- 
tion on the Butler County Camp 
should write Council President, Don 
C. Wimer, 218 Oak Street, Butler, 
Pennsylvania. The schedule of activi- 
ties and instruction used in 1956 
follows: 

SCHEDULE 
Sunday July 22 

1:30 P. M. Made Camp 
6:00 P. M. Supper 
9:30 P. M. Counselor issued general 

instructions to be followed and 
covered the program for the 
week’s activities. 


10:45 P. M. Taps 


Monday July 23 

6:00 A. M. Reveille 

6:45 A. M. Breakfast 

8:00 A. M. Field trip with game pro- 
tector Woody Portzline to Game 
Land—Northern Butler Co. Ex- 
plained characteristics, food and 
habit of birds and animals, espe- 
cially predators, also showing 
methods employed by the Game 
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BUTLER COUNTY JUNIOR SPORTSMEN receive instruction in an outdoor classroom 
at the camp conducted by the Sportsmen's Council last July. Fifteen boys attended the 
camp and later, selected representatives were sent to the statewide camp near State College. 


Butler State Police Barracks to ac- 
quaint the Class with finger print- 
ing, teletype system, how traffic 
and other cases are investigated by 
the State Police 

9:00 P. M. Movies—G ame Commis- 
sion 

9:45 P. M. Watermelon party for all 
members and guests. 

10:45 P. M. Taps 


Commission for food and cover in 

game management. Demonstra- 

tion in pistol handling and sate 

gun practices. Lunch and Rest pe- 

i riod—Swimming and Life Saving 
Demonstration. 

6:00 P. M. Super at Camp 

9:00 P. M. Movies from Game Com- 
mission 

10:45 P. M. Taps 

Tuesday July 24 


op Ec 1 Sd a a Da 


Cee Eccus 











of Penna. State Police on Law En- 
forcement Practices, Traffic Safety 
and the Essential qualification of 
Good Citizens. A trip through 


> 7:00 A. M. Reveille Wednesday July 25 i 
) 7:30 A. M. Breakfast 6:00 A. M. Reveille i 
» 8:30 A.M. Lecture on Pennsylvania 6:45 A. M. Breaktast 1 | 
e snakes by Wm. Stewart 8:00 A. M. Lecture on Stream testing 
) 11:00 A. M. Recreation and Management in conjunction 

» 12:00 A. M. Lunch with Fish Commission. Field trip 

1:30 P. M. Field Trip—Tree Identifi- to Glade Mill Dam with District | 
é cation by Robt. Snider Fish Warden, Cliff Iman, then to lf 
) 3:00 P. M. Swimming and Archery Wm. Schenck Estate for afternoon | 
f 6:00 P. M. Supper of fishing and swimming, enough (| 
5 7:30P.M. Lecture by Cpl. Lotblad fish kept for Camp Breakfast. | 


6:00 P. M. Supper 
8:30 P. M. Educational slide pictures 


—Fish Commission 


10:45 P. M. Taps 
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Thursday July 26 
7:00 A. M. Reveille 
7:30 A. M. Breakfast 
9:00A. M. Tree planting demonstra- 
tion and erosion control practices 
by Mike Klususki 
11:30 A. M. Lunch 
1:30 P. M. Recreation 
6:00 P. M. Supper 
7:30 P. M. Lecture and exhibits of 
poisonous snake and furs by Bob 
Parlaman, Game Commission 
Representative 
9:00 P. M. County Sportsmen’s 
Council Meeting 
9:30 P. M. Archery Demonstration— 
Emery Bros. 
10:00 P. M. Lunch—Movies and visit 
with Parents and friends 
11:30 P. M. Taps 
Friday July 27 
6:00 A. M. Reveille 
6:45 A. M. Breakfast 
8:00 A. M. Field trip to Game Land 


in Southern Butler County under 
the supervision of Game Protector 
Paul Miller—Identification of 
foods from outdoor—plants and 
shrubs used for survival, problems 


and situations encountered and. 


how to overcome same, also in- 
struction in trap setting. 
5:00 P. M. Recreation 
6:00 P. M. Supper 
9:00 P. M. Movies—G ame Commis- 
sion 
10:30 P. M. Taps 
Saturday_July 28 
7:00 A. M. Reveille 
7:30 A. M. Breakfast 
8:45 A. M. Written examination on 
material covered during week 
10:00 A. M. Skeet Shooting and _ safe 
gun handling under direction of 
Robt. Snider 
11:00 A. M. Pack Gear 
12:00 A. M. Farewell Dinner 
12:30 A. M. Break Camp 





What's In A Name 


In 1789, the state general assembly declared that 3,000 acres should be 
surveyed at the Fort of Venango for the use of the Commonwealth, and on 
April 18, 1795, the commissioners were directed to survey 1,000 acres of the 
reservation and to lay out the town of Franklin. 

The greatest objection to this original work was the naming of the streets, 
which were “named after beasts and birds and fishes and creeping things.” 


The names were soon changed. 


Original Names 
Meadow 
Chub 
Bass 
Pike 
Perch 
Cat-fish 
Fisher 
Martin 
Turtle 
Doe 
Buck 
Fox 
Elk 
Otter 
Buffalo 


Present Names 
Third Street 
Fourth 
Fifth 

Sixth 
Seventh 
Eighth 
Tenth 
Eleventh 
South Park 
Thirteenth 
Fourteenth 
Fifteenth 
Elk 

Otter 
Buffalo 


The above information was provided by ‘Attorney N. F. Osmer, for the 
150th Anniversary Edition of the Franklin News-Herald, 


aes SOS: OOS 


SS = oo me. 
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Exhibit Your Wildlife Ideas 


By Robert G. Wingard 


XHIBITS can be fun, and help- 
ful too. You'll get a lot of satis- 
faction when ‘your exhibit arouses in- 
terest and informs others of your club 
accomplishments, There’s many op- 
portunities to present your ‘wildlife 
ideas- or promote your club activities. 
You can make an exhibit board 
with only a few hours work and: less 
than ten dollars expense. By chang- 
ing the inside panels you can vary 
the exhibit to suit the occasion. 
Here’s an exhibit case that is really 
portable. You can set it up in a few 
minutes time in a six foot store win- 
dow. It’s made of four panels 30 
inches high by 24 inches wide. The 
two outside panels are of 3% inch ply- 
wood, but the two center ones are 
pegboard that can be either covered 
with showcard, as was done in the 
illustration, or used to hang models 
or specimens. One inch by 34 inch 
strips frame each panel, with 1 inch 
by 114 inch strips on the two end 
panels to close the case for carrying. 
A sign over the exhibit is fastened 
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with two bolts used to close the case 
and is sized to store inside. For 
economy the panels hold two stand- 
ard 28 by 44 inch showcards, avail- 
able in a variety of colors at artist 
supply stores. Two long bolts with 
wing nuts hold the case securely 
closed. And a leather handle snaps 
into screw eyes for easy carrying. 

A slightly larger exhibit case is 
shown with the mounted buck head. 
This one is made of three panels. The 
center is three feet high by four feet 
wide with end panels two feet wide. 
Strips 34 inch by 2 inches are used to 
frame the case. When closed it makes 
a three by four foot case. Pegboard 
makes an attractive background and 
it’s easy to hang specimens such as 
the buck. 

You can use exhibits whenever you 
have a simple, effective story to tell. 
National Wildlife Week, Hunt Safely 


Week or special club events and ac- 
complishments make good exhibit 
subjects. 

Herb McFeely, Exhibit Specialist, 
Penn State University, lists four steps 
to prepare a good exhibit: 

]. Get an idea or theme. 

2. Keep your story short. 

3. Illustrate your story. 

4. Gather material and set up ex- 
hibit. 

In every club there's a dozen good 
ideas of stories that could be used to 
help attract attention and stimulate 
interest. Next time you have the 
chance to use an exhibit select a good 
idea, then boil it down to a few short 
statements. Don’t forget to keep it 
simple. Animals appeal to almost 
everyone so try to use mounted wild- 
life specimens, illustrations or photo 
enlargements to help tell the story. 


Make a rough layout of your design. | 


PORTABLE EXHIBIT makes ideal project for any conservation group. This one takes 
very little time to construct, is not expensive, and can effectively and attractively display 


a wide variety of conservation messages. 
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PPAYS 


a RO 
i ertilize J 


Select appropriate colors that are people will become interested in your 
attractive and pleasing. Finally, letter projects and activities after you ex- 
your brief story to complete the ex- hibit your ideas. 

hibit. You'll be surprised how many 


BILL OF MATERIALS FOR PORTABLE EXHIBIT CASE 


2 pieces 34” plywood 30” x 24” 
2 pieces 1%” pegboard eg 
2 pieces white pine Nae DL ae ea 
8 pieces white pine 2.36" x oe 
5 pieces white pine 1” x 96"°x 2” 


4 2” brass butt hinges for two end panels 8 small brass corners 
3 1” brass strap hinges for center panels 2 5%” screw eyes * 
2 5” bolts with wing nuts and washers 1 leather strap handle 
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Homes for Wildlife 


By Ted S. Pettit 


NE of the best activities this time 

of year tor a conservation club 
—or for any conservation. minded 
group or individual for that matter 
—is making homes for wildlife. It’s 
amazing how effective such a project 
can be in attracting a few species of 
birds to an area where they might 
not otherwise nest. 

Such birds as chickadees, house 
wrens, bluebirds, downy woodpeck- 
ers, crested flycatchers, tree swallows, 
screech owls and woodducks fre- 
quently would be more abundant in 
some suburban areas if there were 
more nesting sites. But all those birds 
require tree cavities for nesting—or 
artificial cavities in the form of nest- 
ing boxes. 

In suburban areas and around 
towns and villages, both our sense of 
neatness and certain safety factors re- 
quire that dead or decayed trees be 
cut down. In farm areas dead and 
dying trees are the logical ones to cut 
many times for fuel, fence posts or 
other uses. In either case, the natural 
nesting sites for several of our more 
interesting and useful birds are de- 
stroyed and the birds move elsewhere 
to make their homes. 

Then too, in some places trees are 
not large enough to provide adequate 
nesting cavities. Because of fairly re- 
cent cutting, fire or other reasons, the 


only trees growing are not old 
enough to be large enough in di- 
ameter to provide nesting sites. There 
is food enough for birds—but no 
place to nest. Nesting boxes might 
well attract new birds to the area. 

Nesting boxes may be put up in 
several different kinds of places in or 
near cities, towns or villages. Road- 
sides or parkway right of ways; power 
line or pipe line right of ways; ceme- 
teries, golf courses, parks, school yards 
or church yards or even back yards— 
all are logical and many times ideal 

' ces for nesting boxes. Projects by 
yout. groups, garden clubs and con- 
servation clubs in several parts of the 
state and in other parts of the coun- 
try prove the effectiveness of nesting 
boxes in atracting birds that make 
the community a more pleasant place 
in which to live. 

One youth conservation club has 
done an amazing job in making its 
con 1unity more nature and conser- 
vation minded. Members of that club 
built and set out more than 500 nest- 
ing bees in suitable backyards in 
their county just as a public service. 
It was their feeling that if more peo- 

‘4 watch birds nesting in their 
vackyards, they would come to have a 
better appreciation and love of the 
outdoors which in time would be re- 
flected in other ways. The project 
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was a success in that the group has 
received requests for several hundred 
more boxes from people up to a hun- 
dred miles away who heard about the 
activity. It was a success too, to the 
extent that the community now has 
a conservation club of adults where 
one did not exist before. 


Another group used bird boxes as 
means of raising money for their club. 
They collected wood crates and pack- 
ing boxes and scrap wood. One mem- 
ber had a basement workshop in 
which bird boxes were prefabricated 
from this scrap material. Other mem- 
bers assembled the cut out pieces in 
their own homes. Thus the cost of 
materials and labor was practically 
nothing. 


The boxes were sold for 50¢ each 
at church bazaars and by house to 
house calls. With each sale went the 
offer of setting up the box in the right 
kind of place. More than $300 was 
raised for the club treasury in this 
way. 


General Rules for Nesting Boxes 


Many times nesting boxes are not 
the success they should be because 
the houses did not meet the require- 
ments of the birds for which they 
were intended. Most birds have rather 
specific requirements for their homes 


SELOMW — AN EAS/LY- 
VIALE WOOLEN NEST BOX 
FOR WOOP LUCAS. 





and will not use a box unless its 
specifications come reasonably close to 
those requirements. 

Follow these general rules when 
making bird boxes: 

1. Don’t make apartment houses 
except for purple martins. Most birds 
like privacy and will not nest too close 
to another nest. 

2. Make a bird box for a specific 
kind of bird—not just any bird. This 
particularly applies to the size of the 
hole, unless you want English spar- 
rows and starlings to move in and 
stay. Don’t make the hole too close 
to the bottom. Birds like to be out 
of sight when they incubate their 
eggs. 

3. When making the box, be sure 
to make provisions for easy cleaning. 
The roof, floor or one side should be 
hinged or fastened with screws so that 
removal is easy so the old nests may 
be cleaned out each winter. 

4. Provide for ventilation and 
drainage. Drill small holes in the 
bottom so that water will drain out. 
Leave a small gap near the top so 
air gets in. Don’t place the house in 
direct sun. The heat may ‘‘cook”’ the 
young birds. 

5. Place the house at the correct 
height above ground and where cats 
or other predators cannot get at it 


easily. 
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6. It's best to use wood instead of 
metal for nesting boxes. Tin cans or 
metal get too hot in = spring and 
summer. 

7. Don’t set up too many houses 
in a small area. Three or four to an 
acre is about right as a general rule. 


Specifications for Nesting Boxes 
The following chart shows general 
sizes for nesting boxes. Follow them 
for successful nesting box building. 


Diameter 


Height 
of House 
Hole 





(All Sizes in Inches) 

House Wren 4x4 6-8 6 
Chickadee x+ 8-10 6-8 
Titmouse x4 8-10 6-8 
Nuthatch t 8-10 6-8 
Tree 

Swallow 5x5 6 a, 
Bluebird 8—10 6 
Crested 


Flycatcher 8—10 





House wren, chickadee, titmouse, 
woodpecker, swallow and bluebird 
houses should be placed 5 to 15 feet 
above the ground. Nuthatch and fly- 


ee 
~ 


oa 


catcher houses should be 10 to 20 feet 
high. All houses should be placed on 
trees or posts in open shade—not 
hanging from branches and not in 
dense foliage. 

The illustrations on these pages 
show a few designs for nesting boxes 
that meet these specifications gener- 
ally, the simpler the design the Detter. 
Birds do not need elaborate nesting 
boxes and the more elaborate the box 
is, the more difficult it is to build 
and take care of. After all, the main 
purpose of this project is to provide 
adequate nesting sites for birds and 
a house that blends into the back 
ground is better than one that stands 
out in contrast to the natural scenery. 
The purpose of building nesting 


boxes is to decorate the landscape 
painted 


with _ birds, 
wooden boxes. 


not brightly 


A Basic Bird Box 

A good, basic bird box may be 
made rather quickly. Here’s how to 
do it: 

Use one inch thick wood, which is 
about three quarters of an inch thick 
as you get it from a lumber yard. Use 
brass screws and hinges so they will 
not rust. 
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To make one house, you will need 
a piece of wood six inches wide 
(about 534 inches as it comes from 
the mill) and 53 inches long. Saw off 
a piece 14 inches long for the back- 
board. Saw off a second piece 614 
inches long for the top. 

Then saw off a piece 1814 inches 
long. On one edge place a mark 9 
inches from the end. On the other 
edge place a mark 914 inches from 
the same end. Saw the piece in two 
between these marks, forming the two 
sides. 

Next, rip the board so you have a 
piece 414 inches wide, Cut off a piece 
9 inches long for the front and a 
piece 5 inches long for the bottom. 
The bottom and the front fit inside 
the sides. Center the sides on the 
backboard and use screws to fasten in 
place. Use a hinge to attach the top 
to the backboard. Be careful drilling 
the hole so as not to split the front. 
With a 1% inch hole, this box is suit- 
able for bluebirds or tree swallows. 
With a l-inch hole, it would do for 
a house wren. Different sizes will 
make it suitable for other birds, fol- 
lowing the same general rules of con- 
struction. 


Squirrel or Raccoon Box 
Squirrels and raccoons will some- 


times make their homes in small 
barrels or nail kegs that are placed 
firmly, high in the upper branches of 
a tree (for squirrels) or firmly in a 
low crotch (for raccoons). A six to 
eight inch hole should be cut in the 
keg, near the top, and the open end 
should be covered with a tight fitting 
roof. 

Many times screech owls and even 
sparrow hawks build their nests in 
woodduck boxes or squirrel boxes 
showing that in some places these 
birds need help in finding a suitable 
nest site. Both these birds feed on 
insects and rodents chiefly, and are 
desirable birds to attract. Try putting 
up nail kegs for them to nest in. 


Mourning Dove and Robin Brackets 

Mourning doves and robins almost 
always build their nests in trees, some- 
times fairly low to the ground, more 
often higher up. They fasten their 
nests in a fork or crotch. In some 
places they have been attracted by 
nesting platforms made from hard- 
ware cloth. Cut out a circular piece 
of hardware cloth about twelve inches 
in diameter. From a point on one 
edge, cut in a straight line to the 
center of the circle. Overlap the edges 
of this cut about a half inch on the 
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National Wildlife Federation Photo 


perimeter. This forms a flat cone of 
the hardware cloth. Fasten the pieces 
of the overlap together so the cone 
retains its shape. 

Then fasten the cone with wire in 
the crotch of a tree ten feet or so 
above the ground, so that it cannot 
tip over or blow out of the tree. This 
device has been used successfully for 
doves in the west and should work 
equally well here. The GAME NEws 
would be interested in hearing from 
anyone who makes this device and 
has success attracting doves. 

Providing homes for wildlife is fun 
with a future. It’s rather easy to at- 
tract birds to areas where they might 
nest otherwise, and a backyard, farm 
or garden with nesting birds in it is 
a much more pleasant place in which 
to live. As you watch birds at nesting 
boxes, carrying nesting materials, in- 
cubating eggs, feeding young and 
teaching young to fly, you learn quite 
a bit about bird habits—information 
that is interesting in itself, yet useful 
in its application to certain conserva- 
tion problems. 


Nesting Materials 


Birds such as orioles and robins 
build their own nests and do not nest 
in tree cavities. But it is possible to 


provide them with nesting materials 
and have fun watching them use the 
material. 

Get a wire soap dish in the dime 
store or make a flat “box” of coarse 
mesh hardware cloth. Fill the soap 
dish or box with short pieces of 
colored yarns, string, twine or narrow 
strips of cloth. Arrange the materials 
so the ends stick out of the dish or 
box. Hang the box or soap dish from 
a low hanging tree branch so the 
loose ends wave in the breeze. Watch 
to see if robins or orioles pick out the 
pieces of yarn or string and fly off to 
their nests. 


Woodduck Boxes 


Woodducks, probably our most 
beautiful duck, will use nesting boxes 
if other conditions are suitable. The 
first requirement is a pond, marsh, 
lake or slow moving river where there 
is adequate cover along the edges. 
The water level in this body of water 
should remain fairly stable during the 
nesting season. 

The boxes themselves must be well- 
made, sturdy, and so placed on a 
post in the water, or along the shore 
line that raccoons or other predators 
cannot get at them and destroy the 
young ducks or eggs. 

Materials required: 1—Approx, 13 
sq. ft. of 14” marine plywood, ex- 
terior plywood or 1” lumber (cypress, 
spruce, white cedar). If 1” lumber, 
eliminate framework and make side 
walls 12” wide. This reduces roof 
overhanging to 6” on sides and 12” 
in front. 2—Framework, four 1” x 1” 
boards, 2334” long; eight 1” x 1” 
boards, 8” long. 3—Two large eye- 
screws and 5 ft. No. 9 smooth wire. 
4—One 6” x 14” strip of screen wire. 
5—Finishing nails or wood screws. 
6—One gallon dry sawdust. 7—Paint, 
any dark shade. Woodduck boxes 
may be fastened 10 to 30 feet above 
the ground on mature trees or posts 
in the water. 

(Note: Two 4 ft. x 8 ft. sheets of 
plywood will provide material for five 
nesting boxes.) 
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Wisconsin Publishes Outstanding 
Deer Report 


“The White-tailed Deer in Wis- 
consin,” recently published by the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department, 
is an outstanding presentation of the 
knowledge and experience compiled 
during a 13-year investigation of the 
status, life history, and management 
of whitetails in that State, according 
to the Wildlife Management Institute. 

Divided into four parts—a Review 
of Wisconsin History Affecting the 
White-tailed Deer; The Deer Herd 
and Associated Subjects; The Deer 
Range and Its Problems; and Deer 
Management Problems, with support- 
ing chapters—the report does a credit- 


able job in presenting all the factors 
entering into the proper management 
of the State’s deer herds. 

Authored by Burton L. Dahlberg 
and Ralph C, Guettinger, the attrac- 
tively bound 282-page text is amply 
illustrated with photographs, dia- 
grams, and tables. Well organized and 
clearly written, the report should be 
of interest to Wisconsinites specific- 
ally, and because of the similarity of 
management objectives and problems, 
to game managers, sportsmen, and 
students throughout the range of the 
white-tailed deer. 

The report is listed as Technical 
Bulletin No. 14 of the game manage- 
ment division, Wisconsin Conserva- 
tion Department. 


UNUSUAL PALMATE ANTLER DEVELOPMENT was shown en a big buck bagged by 
Louis Bridy, of Bear Gap, Northumberland County, during the 1956 Pennsylvania deer 
season. The animal, dressed, weighed 165 pounds and was taken from a farm area. 


PGC Photo by Cady 
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Food and Cover Booklet for Farm 
Wildlife 


The fact that food and cover are 
most important in determining wild 
game populations is widely accepted 
by informed sportsmen as well as 
wildlife management __ professionals. 
But how to go about producing the 
best game habitat is a difficult prob- 
lem for many persons and organiza- 
tions. 

Early in 1953 the Game Commis- 
sion published a booklet that went a 
long way toward instructing amateur 
“game managers” in improving habi- 
tat for wildlife. Titlkd FOOD AND 
COVER FOR FARM WILDLIFE, it 
was authored by John B. Sedam, then 
Supervisor of the Food and Cover 
Section of the Commission’s Land 


Management Division. This free pub- 
lication contained many photos and 
sketches portraying the “what, when, 
where and how” of plantings, cuttings 


and other practices which produce 
more small game, fur animals and 
waterfowl. 

Recently the booklet was revised 
by Sedam and republished. It shows 
and tells the food requirements of 
each game or fur animal. Detailed in- 
formation is given on such manage- 
ment techniques as field borders, 
winter cover crops, gully plantings, 
marsh and pond management, what 
trees, shrubs, vines and seed mixtures 
are best for wildlife, how to plant 
and cultivate them, and much more. 

FOOD AND COVER FOR WILD- 
LIFE is available as a conservation 
education service from the Game 
Commission’s Harrisburg headquar- 
ters or from Field Division offices. It 
is not too early for anyone desiring 
to improve wildlife habitat to start 
planning spring work projects. This 
guide provides the know-how to make 
them easier and much more success- 
ful. 





ALIQUIPPA BUCKTAILS BACK CONSERVATION EDUCATION by recently presenting 
sets of Dr. R. W. Eschmeyer’s “True Life Series” books to school libraries in the Aliquippa 
district. Sam Milanovich, School Superintendent, is shown receiving them from John Hill- 
man, Secretary of the Aliquippa Bucktails. Looking on are Larry Blaney, left, club vice- 
president and Education chairman and Frank Crawford, vice-president and education chair- 


man of the Beaver County Sportsmen’s League. 


Photo by Bill O’Neil 











































WINTER FEEDING OF WILDLIFE was a major project this winter of the Dunbar 
Sportsman’s Club shown above. Left to right: Nick Bell, Earl Darnell, Bill James, Bob 
Martinchalk, George Martinchalk, Joe Marinch and John Gouker. Kneeling in front are 
Bill James, Jr. and Nickie Bell, both junior members. 


TIMBER CUTTING MAKES GAME HABITAT 


The following tabulation shows that sales of saw timber and other wood | 


products from State Game Lands in the fiscal year ending May 31, 1956, 
totaled much more than in the 12 month period just preceding. Revenue 
from these sales, deposited in the Game Fund for use in Pennsylvania's wild- 
life management program, increased proportionately. 

e 


Year Ending Year Ending 
May 31, 1955 May 31, 1956 


Board feet of saw timber 2,324,268 10,555,108 





Tons of mine timber 598 265 § 


Cords of paper & chemical wood 6,880 7,000 
Posts and props 80,000 157,020 


Christmas trees 1,300 991} 
Cords of firewood 5a 


Revenue from these sales § $189,818 
Acreage cut over 1,270 2,900 
Forest thinnings (acres) by Commission 

employees 870 
Acres of edge cuttings for wildlife 930 
Acres bulldozed for food and cover 140 


The stepped-up timber sales will, of course, increase the Commission's 
wildlife management program by producing additional food for deer, as 
well as food and cover for other wildlife. 
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California Sportsmen Quiz 
States on Deer Management 


In order to compile a national 
record on deer herd management 
problems and the steps taken to off- 
set them, the Associated Sportsmen 
of California sent a detailed question- 
naire to each State. The replies, 
which are presented in an interesting 
report by the ASC’s Game Animals 
Committee, bare the latest thinking 
on the value of antlerless or hunter’s 
choice deer seasons, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute reports. 


The ASC requested the informa- 
tion so that it could determine a 
course of action to recommend in 
California. Significantly, their survey 
comes hard on the heels of an excel- 
lent informational booklet, ‘““Now Is 
the Time to Harvest,’ which was 
published last year by the California 
Department of Fish and Game. 


Thirty-two States reported that they 
permit the shooting of buck and doe 
deer as a herd management tool. Of 
the five States where deer of either 
sex are not being harvested, four 
States do not think the practice is 
detrimental to the deer population, 
and the fifth gave no opinion. Seven 
States failed to return the question- 
naire and Illinois, Kansas, and Rhode 
Island reported that deer were not 
legal game. 

On the issue where sportsmen 
might expect the greatest controversy 
—the hunting of deer of either sex— 
the States showed overwhelming ac- 
cord. Other than Texas, which gave 
no opinion, all others replying to the 
question agreed that the harvest of 
both sexes of deer was a useful and 
necessary big game management prac- 
tice. It was emphasized, however, that 
this authority should be flexible so 
that the game departments could 
apply the management technique at 
times and in regions where it was 
found necessary. 


Deer Dilemma Divulged in 
California 


California, with the most deer, the 
most deer hunters, and the most deer 
er hunter in the West, actually is 
arvesting a smaller percentage of 
these big game animals than any 
neighboring State. In 1953, Cali- 
fornia’s 370,938 deer hunters bagged 
only 60,798 animals out of a total 
supply of nearly 114 million head. 
Why? The Fish and Game Depart- 
ment says that the sportsmen simply 
have not given their support to the 
establishment of realistic deer hunt- 
ing regulations, the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute reports. 


Presenting the Golden State’s deer 
hunting dilemma is a new booklet, 
“Now Is The Time To Harvest.” 


“Shall Californians in 1955 model 
cars continue to labor under deer 
regulations and ideas of 1910?” the 
Department asks. “In the minds of 
many people, conservation means to 
store away, to lock up, or to put up 
like fruit in a jar. This type of defini- 
tion cannot be applied to living 
things, like deer. One cannot stock- 
pile deer like cans of beans on a shelf. 
Deer, like other animals, can only 
increase up to the limit of the food, 
water, and cover present on their 
ranges. Once the number of animals 
exceed this limit, losses from .mal- 
nutrition, disease, parasitism, bad 
weather, or plain starvation will re- 
sult. If the surplus animals are not 
removed by hunting, nature will re- 
move them harshly and wastefully. 
True conservation of wild animals is 
conservation through wise use. Is it 
wise to be content with 5 per cent 
when we could and should take 25? 
Is it wise to take only the legal bucks 
and let nature wastefully harvest the 
rest?” 


Copies of this booklet can be ob- 
tained from the Department of Fish 
and Game, 926 J] Street, Sacramento 
14, California. 





CAMP FIRE GIRLS CELEBRATE BIRTHDAY THIS MONTH and continuously em- 
phasize safety and conservation in their program. This group of Blue Birds, the junior 
program for girls 7-9 years of age, are shown visiting a police official to learn about 


bike safety. 


Dove Banding is a Helpful 
Activity 

Persons who wish to undertake an 
interesting and helpful outdoor hobby 
might turn to dove banding, accord- 
ing to the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute..This activity, which is being 
conducted and sponsored by the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service and many 
of the state game departments, is 
done to gain greater knowledge of 
the habits and movements of these 
migratory birds. 

Cooperators place regulation num- 
bered leg bands on adult doves and 
nestlings during the breeding season 
which extends, in many states, from 
March to September. Records are 
kept of the doves that are banded 
and, as the birds are later retrapped, 
found in the field, or reported by 
hunters, the wildlife officials are able 
to trace their movements. As the num- 


bers of birds banded and _ recoveries 
mount, the officials will be able to 
determine the best management pro- 
gram for these migrants. 


Dove banding would be an excel- 
lent project for youth groups such as 
the Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 4-H 
Clubs, and Future Farmers of 
America. Under the direction of an 
adult sponsor, the youngsters could 
search out dove nests with the actual 
banding being done later in the com- 
pany of the sponsor. Banding permits 
and the proper leg bands can be ob- 
tained from the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
Some states may require a permit also. 

An explanatory information sheet, 
“Help Us Band Mourning Doves,” 
can be obtained by writing Harold S. 
Peters, research biologist, U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Peachtree- 
Seventh Building, Atlanta 5, Georgia. 
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Boy Scouts Launch Conservation 
Education Project 

The Boy Scouts of America and 
the New Jersey Division of Fish and 
Game recently launched the first con- 
servation education program on the 
Explorer Scout level at the Tucka- 
hoe Public Hunting and Fishing 
Grounds, Tuckahoe, New Jersey. 
More than 50 Explorer Scouts and 
their leaders took part in the pro- 
gram which features actual participa- 
tion in game and fish management 
activities being carried out by per- 
sonnel of the State Division of Fish 
and Game, according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. The first 
Explorer Scout Conservation Camp 
ran for two weeks, from June 24 to 
July 7. 
The Explorers participating in this 





first conservation encampment repre- 
sented the 24 Scout Councils in the 
Garden State and were selected be- 
cause of their interest and accom- 
plishment in conservation. The 
youths worked in small groups under 
the guidance of State game and fish 
biologists on such projects as duck 
nest counts, clapper rail nest counts, 
impoundment fish management, wa- 
terfowl management and cover map- 
ping. In addition, one day was spent 
in deep sea fishing and seeing com- 
mercial fishermen in operation. 

The recreational aspects of con- 
servation were high lighted also, with 
each Explorer receiving instruction 
in hunter safety techniques, bait cast- 
ing, field archery, rifle and trap shoot- 
ing. Demonstrations were included 
in the use of bird dogs and retrievers. 


DOUBLE ON BEARS AND BUCKS was scored by Don Graybill, left, of New Providence 


and Bill Ambler, of Drumore while hunting in Potter County during Pennsylvania’s 1956 
big game seasons. Ambler bagged a 190 pound bear, Graybill a 112 pound bruin, and 


both got bucks during a two week trip. 
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Booklet Bares Farmer’s Influence 
on Game Populations 

No one questions the importance 
of the farmer in the welfare of up- 
land game animals. It is the farmer’s 
attitudes and actions that determine 
what amount of suitable game cover 
will be found on his farm and 


whether hunters will be permitted 
to use his property for their sport. 
Recognition of this relationship led 
Walter L. Slocum and LaMar T. 
Empey of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, State College of Wash- 
ington, to study the attitudes of rural 


folk toward wildlife and hunters. 
Their findings are available in Bul- 
letin No. 522, “The Role of The 
Farmer in Upland Game Production 
and Hunting in Whitman County,” 
the Wildlife Management Institute 
reports. 

The authors found that the facts 
support the vital role of the farmer 
in the maintenance of upland game 
populations on private land. In Whit- 
man County the economic interests 
and values of the farmer apparently 
conflict with those practices that are 
considered to be best for upland 
game animals by wildlife biologists. 
This does not mean that the farmers 
dislike wildlife, but rather that it is 
of secondary interest and _ receives 
proportionately less consideration. 


During the past five years four out 
of ten farmers removed game cover, 
and one out of four plans to take out 
cover during the next five years, 
While not checking directly on the 
population trends of local game birds, 
the authors report that in recent years 
pheasants, Hungarian partridges, and 
possibly valley quail have declined 
with the continued destruction of 
suitable winter cover, the grassing of 
water holes and the decrease of food 
materials. 

Regardless of the property damages 
caused by hunters, most farmers con- 
tinue to permit hunting on _ their 
lands. Believing that most of the 
difficulty is caused by a few hunters, 
the farmers, nevertheless, feel strongly 
about such incidents and are appre- 
hensive of shooters in general. They 
have the most friendliness and respect 
for the shooter who identifies himself 
and requests permission to hunt. 
Compiled from a direct farmer sur- 
vey, this booklet is worthy of study 
by groups and individuals interested 
in the management of soil, water, 
and wildlife resources. 





CORRECTION PLEASE! 


Through an inadvertent error, the ten- 
tative opening date for the 1957 antlered 
deer season was incorrectly stated on page 
37 of the February GAME NEWS. The 
correct information on tentative opening 
dates for the 1957 deer seasons, as estab- 
lished by the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission at their meeting on January 4th, 
follows: 

Antlered Deer: Monday, December 2. 


Antlerless Deer: Monday, December 16. 
(If, after complete investigation in the 
spring and early summer, it is found 
necessary to establish an antlerless deer 
season, in line with good game manage- 
ment practices, the dates will be officially 
determined at the July meeting of the 
Commission.) 

We regret that the statement published 
last month was incorrect and apologize 


for any inconvenience it may have caused. 
—The Editor. 
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REVENUE FROM FOREST PRODUCTS ON GAME LANDS 


In the twenty years between June 1, 1936, when the Commission began 
selling forest products from State Game Lands, and May 31, 1956, slightly 
more than $1,000,000 accrued to the Game Fund through the sale of these 
products from the state-owned properties. 


Gun Guidance Booklet Available for Parents 


Now available for grownups is a helpful booklet, “What Every Parent 
Should Know When a Boy or Girl Wants a Gun,” according to the Wildlife 
Management Institute. Prepared in conjunction with a nationally known gun 
editor, the new 8-page, 2-color, 5” x 7” booklet provides the answers to the 


15 questions asked most frequently about youngsters and firearms. 
Free copies of this new publication are available upon written request 
from the Sportsmen’s Service Bureau, 250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, 


New York. 





NOTICE ON BOUNTY RATES 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION 


(Excerpt from Official Minutes, Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission Meeting, 


January 4, 1957) 


RESOLUTION 

WHEREAS, After giving due con- 
sideration to the present predator 
population; 

THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, That the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, acting under the 
power and authority vested in it by 
the provisions of Article XI, Section 
1101 of the Game Law, by resolution 
adopted this 4th day of January, 1957, 
hereby directs that for the fiscal year 
beginning June 1, 1957, the bounty 
payments authorized for the birds 
and animals enumerated below, if 
killed in a wild state in any County 
of the Commonwealth during the 
period specified and presented in the 
manner and under the conditions 
stipulated in the Act aforesaid, shall 
be as follows: 

1. Grey Fox—$4.00 for each gray 

fox. 

2. Red Fox—$4.00 for each red 

fox. 


3. Great-horned Owl—$5.00 for 
each great-horned owl, adult or 
fledgling, killed during all 
months excepting November 
and December. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the foregoing Resolution shall 
be duly published in accordance with 
Section 1102 of Article XI of the Act 
aforesaid in the February and March 
issues of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
News, also to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public by news release 
and other sources of public informa- 
tion; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That the Executive Director is hereby 
authorized and directed to certify the 
foregoing as an act of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. 

“I hereby certify the above to be 
a full, true and correct copy of the 
resolution establishing bounties on 
certain predators killed in a wild state 
within the Commonwealth from June 
1, 1957 until further notice. Notice 
of this action is published in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the 
law.” 

Logan J. Bennett 
Executive Director 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 





Selecting 


A Puppy 


By Herbert Kendrick 


O be assured of future fun in the 

field with the lovable companion- 
ship of a dependable gun dog, ex- 
treme care should be exercised in the 
proper selection of a gun dog pros- 
pect. Superior dog performance is 
neither accident nor luck but is the 
result of proper breeding, correct 
training, endless care, and many hours 
of field experience. 

The attractive finished dog cover- 
ing the fields with a smooth easy 
stride, high head and a merry tail is 
truly a thing of beauty, and such an 
animal is well worth the time, effort 
and money required for careful selec- 
tion, and proper training throughout 
his early years. Training the puppy 
can be as sporting and interesting as 
the actual bagging of game over the 
finished dog. The thrill of accom- 
plishment through each phase of 
training is forever lasting and will be 
long remembered after his days of 
usefulness have passed. 

The first and most important con- 
sideration in choosing a puppy is that 
of breeding. The most popular breeds 


of pointing dogs are English setters, 
pointers, Irish setters, German short- 
haired pointers, Weimaraners, Gor- 
don setters, and Brittany spaniels. 
Decide upon the breed desired tor 
your own personal satisfaction then 
go into the field with the parents of 
the pup and actually see them per- 
form. Carefully observe their move- 
ments, range, style, nose, attitude 
toward each other, how they respond 
to the handler, and study their use 
of reasoning and their methods of 
outwitting the crafty game birds they 
seek. If the sire and dam possess the 
qualifications you desire, you may be 
reasonably assured the pups have in- 
herited the basic characteristics of the 
parents. 


By all means choose your prospect 
from well-bred stock. A pedigreed 
puppy is as easy to keep as one ol 
unknown lineage. Make your selec. 
tion from a well known line of breed- 
ing that has consistently produced 
good field dogs. 


When there are a number of 
puppies in the litter of the parents 
you have selected, choose the young: 
ster with a bold, high head, one that 
uses his tail with merry ease and looks 
at you with clear unafraid eyes, then 
makes an effort to be friendly with 
you. Avoid the nervous sickly one 
because he may cause you no end of 
trouble. Look for the little feller that 
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seems glad to be alive, one that 
appears happy, contented, willing and 
active. Do not underestimate the 
value of sentiment in your selection 
for it goes a long way in the sport of 
gunning. Take the puppy you feel 
very attached to and when he is cer- 
tain of your affection he will exert 
himself in his efforts to please you 
and you will possess more than a field 
performer, you will have a rare hunt- 
ing companion. 

Use your own judgment as to the 
selection of sex. Here again one man 
may prefer a male while others feel 
that the female is easier to train, 
possesses a keener nose, and develops 
into a smarter and more easily han- 
dled performer. Remember that in 


selecting a bitch she may be in sea- 
son during the time of year when 
you are allowed to hunt. 

No matter what color or color com- 
bination you select be sure your 
puppy can be easily seen in heavy 
cover. This effect can be achieved if 
the greater part of the body is white. 
This does not mean that spots and 
body markings are undesirable, for 
distinctive markings make a dog a 
thing of beauty. 


Attempt to select a 


puppy of 


medium size, one which promises to 
develop enough bone and muscle to 
enable him to penetrate heavy cover 
without discomfort and at the same 
time be small enough to handle him- 
self gracefully. Good luck to you. 


WHICH PUPPY WOULD YOU PICK? Selection of a dependable canine companion for 
hunting should involve looking for a youngster with a bold, high head—one that seems 


glad to be alive. 





uns. 


reat 


LMOST every reader of this mag- 

azine displays interest in guns. 
Some, and I long among them, have 
cherished the hope of owning a fine 
collection. Others have from one to 
a dozen or possibly more, of both old 
and recent vintage stacked away in 
the gun cabinet. But collecting, how- 
ever enjoyable and absorbing, can 
develop complications. And it can 
happen all quite innocently. 

The hunter’s interest may have 
been aroused at an early age, starting 
with an old single shot handed down 
from father to son. Hunting regu- 
larly each year, the youngster soon 
reads literature on the variety of 
modern arms. An occasional dollar 
stacked away until enough has been 
gathered to buy the sleek new rifle 
that was displayed in the neighbor- 
hood store starts the snowball roll- 
ing. It may be a ‘chuck rifle equipped 
with a scope. But sooner or later a 
new pump is wanted for pheasants, 
then a rifle for big game, then stocks 
of beautifully gnarled  bird’s-eye 


/ — dil Collections 


By Don Shi er . 
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maple or myrtle wood for these. Per- 
haps an old flint lock is passed onf 
as a momento from an uncle. What 
started as a spark of interest in an 
old firearm has suddenly exploded 
into a full time hobby that can well 
involve every awakened moment of 
the day. But it’s fun. 

Certainly in this way, Justine Ans-§ 
linger is no different from the aver: 
age hunter. Born in Haubstadt, In- 
diana, a small village of 700, the 
Anslinger boy was destined to be. 
come one of the gun nuts of the 
region. This was expected for all 
the Anslingers were hunters, ventur- 
ing forth for game the entire year, 
switching from one to the other as 
the seasons changed. When the boy 
Anslinger became old enough his 
father took him on hunting trips so 
that by the time he was able to 
handle a gun with safety and some 
degree of accuracy, the die had been§ 
cast and a deeply rooted love in 
arms and hunting developed. 

His great uncle ran a country store 
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in Haubstadt, selling and trading 
guns among other things to the sur- 
rounding farmers. Like every red 
blooded boy, Justine spent spare mo- 
ments in the store at the gun counter 
examining and handling the latest. 
Occasionally an old musket or squir- 
rel rifle was traded by a customer 
for a gun of more recent vintage, 
and gradually Justine acquired the 
job of polishing, adjusting sights and 
doing minor repairs on the firearms 
service. So adept was the boy at re- 
that were traded or brought in for 
pairing that the uncle in time turned 
all his repairs over to him. This con- 
tinued until he had quite a name for 
himself in that region as a gunsmith. 
Whenever a hunter needed a gun 
repaired, restocked or new sights 
fitted in place, the by-word was, “let 
the Anslinger boy do it.” 

After school, Justine went West. 
Acquiring jobs in small machine 
shops, he spent free moments work- 


ing over guns and roving the desert 
hunting rattlesnakes, coyotes and 
other game. He found myrtle and 
other rare woods which were carved 
into stocks for his growing rifle col- 
lection. 

But eventually Justine found his 
way east and settled in Pennsylvania. 
Liking the wide Susquehanna River, 
he settled in Berwick to work at a 
machine shop. With him came his 
guns that had now grown to near 
room-buldging proportions. Some 60 
rifles and shot guns were now stored 
away in a spare room, each in first 
class firing condition and used regu- 
larly, alternately on the range and 
hunting trips afield. A half dozen 
famous old Kentucky squirrel rifles 
are among his collection with these 
too being in excellent firing condi- 
tion. Prized pieces, he uses these early 
Pennsylvania rifles in gun meets and 
shoots amazingly high scores as proof 
of their fine accuracy. Moulding his 


ROOM-FULL OF FINE FIREARMS is proudly displayed by Justine Anslinger of Berwick. 
His fine collection includes nearly every caliber and make of rifle, totalling 60 pieces. 





own lead pellets, and carrying his 
black powder in a rustic cow horn, 
he is the exact replica of an early 
pioneer. The majority of other pieces 
in his collection have been stocked 
with picturesque pieces of wood 
which were carved with pains-taking Ff 
detail. And for each he loads his own 
ammunition. 
Anslinger’s collection of guns is 
typical of what can happen when a 
spark of enthusiasm is cast inno. 
cently into black powder to explode 
into a life long love and admira 
tion for hunting. Few of us have 
had the opportunity to gather such 
a fine collection of guns or to ex 
pand a flexible knowledge of gun- 
GUN STOCKS made by Anslinger are found smithing, but few lack his enthusiasm. 
on a of + a agg nt wife —_ But we had all better exercise due 
eo Mey atk while i. conginal” a a care or the gun powder can explode 
myrtle wood stands on the steps at left. in our veins in a similar manner. 





How Many Shot In A Shell? 


Upland game and waterfowl gunners frequently wonder how many pellets 
of shot are contained in the shells they are using and ammunition manvu-f 
facturers receive quite a few letters of inquiry in this regard. Henry P. Davis, f 
public relations manager, Remington Arms Company, Inc., comes up with 
the following information: ; 

“It is easy for the shooter to figure out how many shot each load cantains F 
if he knows how many pellets of the various standard sizes are contained inf 
one ounce. A close approximation of the number of shot per ounce loaded f 
in Remington shells follows: 


Number of Pellets 
Shot Size Per Ounce 
BB 50 
2 88 
136 
172 
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What Makes Recoil 


By Ed Shearer 


 ewetren is rapidly becoming an 
important factor among the aver- 
age hunter today. Not that it hasn't 
always been with us. In fact it has 
been around since the invention of 
gun powder. In the earlier but wiser 
black powder days the gunner showed 
far more discrimination in correlat- 
ing his gun and load to the game, 
than is shown by today’s nimrods. 
With shotguns, if conditions called 
for the utmost in range and power, 
he went to heavy guns and heavy 
loads. This was mostly in wildfowl 
shooting. In rifles he went to heavier 
powder charges, heavier bullets to- 
gether with increased rifle weight. 
The principal reason for this I be- 
lieve was the great amount of game 
per gun compared with what the 
average hunter has today. For ex- 
ample, the horse and buggy hunter 
could fire 50 to 100 shells in a day, 
it he so desired. This at game within 
KILLING range. Thus he had ample 
opportunity to evaluate just how 
much powder and shot was needed 
to kill his game under the conditions. 
Due to this, the average black powder 
hunter was not only much smarter 
but also a better shot than today’s 
average hunter. Thus he kept his 


to the game and conditions under 
which he hunted it. Recoil was a 


| negligent factor. 


In contrast today’s hunter faces en- 
tirely new conditions. He has to hunt 


| hard indeed to average a piddling 5 


shots or so, throughout the season, at 
game within fair range. So having to 
travel much farther per shot, today’s 
hunter is going to lighter and lighter 
guns. Also in a vain effort to “kill 
‘em as far as he can see ’em,” he de- 
mands more and more power and is 
getting it. In fact to the point where 
he is aware of recoil with a capital R. 

So long as this trend continues the 
big thing the average shooter wants 
to know is how to take some of the 
curse away from it. To do that you 
must understand the factors that 
cause it. When you tell the average 
shooter that kick and recoil energy 
figures are not the same thing, he 
thinks you've gone balmy. But to do 
anything about it the shooter must 
have a working knowledge of the 
causes that make recoil. 

First let us take a look at the lab- 
oratory version of it. Newton de- 
scribed it in his third law of motion. 
This condensed turns out that for 
every action there must be an op- 
posite and equal reaction. There are 
actually three reactions that go into 
the making up the total recoil of the 
gun. Taking them in order we find: 


First—There is the back thrust that 
accompanies the acceleration of the 
bullet from zero to its peak velocity. 

Second—The back shove accom- 
panying the acceleration of the wads, 
powder and gas. 

Third—There occurs the reaction 
or rocket effect of gases pouring out 
of the muzzle. 

When a gun is fired the powder 
burns to create a hot, high pressure 
gas which pushes in all directions. 
Since the cartridge is enclosed in a 
relatively heavy steel chamber and 
the bullet is lined for its exit through 
the bore, naturally the bullet gives. 





AMOUNT OF RECOIL a marksman can take without affec 


a * 


ate Sw 


ting his score depends largely 


on his physique, weight, temperament and degree of skin toughness. With a steady shoot- 
ing position and proper clothing, modern guns give maximum enjoyment. 


From a stationary pos'tion it is accel- 
erated to its muzzle velocity in about 
0015 seconds, sometimes less, which 
is some rapid. Now consider that part 
of this time is taken up by the primer 
and powder burning to build up 
pressure, to start the bullet from its 
crimp. So you can say that the gas 
from a standing start goes to its peak 
muzzle speed in a thousandth of a 
second or less, uwepending on the 
powder burning speed, bullet weight 
and other factors. 

But this action, fast as it is, must 
have its equal opposite reaction affect- 
ing the gun for the same period, from 
the instant the bullet starts to move 
until its exit from the gun muzzle. 

For example, take a 30-06 load 
with a 150 grain bullet at 3000 feet 
a second, with a corresponding rear- 
ward motion being given the gun by 
the bullet, which according to New- 
tons law is equal in quantity. The 
momentum of the gun equals the 
weight of the bullet. Let MV stand 
for mass times the velocity of the gun 
and mv stand for the bullet. Mass 
amounts to weight in pounds divided 
by the gravity constant, 32.16. Thus 


it can be readily figured that the 
acceleration of the bullet alone would 
impart a rearward speed of 7.89 feet 
per second while the bullet leaves the 
muzzle at 3000 ft. sec. Thus we see 
that momentum and energy are two 
different cats. 

In computing kinetic energy or the 
energy of movement we find that it 
varies not directly with velocity as 
does momentum but as the square of 
the velocity. So this gun derives from 
bullet movement a kinetic energy of 
only 7.74 foot pounds. So we see the 
relatively heavy gun slows down the 
momentum. This element of bullet 
movement in recoil is largely beyond 
our control. It will always be present 
when we desire to use heavy loads. 
This MV equals mv law is one of the 
big reasons why heavy guns do not 
bang you as much as a light gun, 
using the same cartridge. 

The second factor in the recoil is 
the set back from the acceleration of 
the gases. The center of the gases 
have perhaps moved half way up the 
barrel when the bullet exits from the 
muzzle. To compute the acceleration 
of these gases is rather involved. But 
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this factor must be taken into ac- 
count as it will total about one tenth 
of the recoil in a 30-06. 

The third factor and what bothers 
the average shooter most is the jet or 
rocket effect more commonly called 
muzzle blast. High muzzle pressures 
which means high blast levels do in- 
crease recoil. Their action is the same 
as a rocket or the tail pipe of a jet 
plane. The powder gas squirts pres- 
sures of five to fifteen thousand 
pounds per square inch trom the 
rifle muzzle at very high velocity of 
from three to four thousand feet per 
second. The reaction from this squirt 
helps drive the rifle back. It is not the 
push of the gas against the air as 
many people may think. 

It also happens that this rocket 
push at the muzzle is the one recoil 
factor that we éan do something 
about to dampen the recoil. In this 
connection we must take into con- 
sideration that the part this rocket 
effect: has in the total recoil varies 


| greatly in relation to velocity. 


For instance, laboratory _ figures 
show that in high velocity, high pres- 
| sure cartridges like the 270 Win- 
chester, 220 Swift, etc., it comprises 
about 23 per cent of the total recoil. 
In low velocity cartridges like the 35 
Remington it drops down around 15 
per cent which gives you less to work 
on. 

The shooter cannot differentiate 
between these various factors ol re- 
coil but if he fires a cartridge of any 
considerable power, he sure becomes 
aware of their combined effect—but 
quick. This is called appreciable re- 
coil and is known as kick by the 
average shooter. The effect on the 
shooter is a more or less severe blow 
| or push on the shoulder and perhaps 
on the face and jaw. With a hand- 
Fgun it is mainly on the hand and 
} wrist. As the report and muzzle blast 
s occur at the same time and where 

either or both are considerable, they 
HF have a decided physical effect that 
) can be very detrimental to the marks- 
manship of the shooter. 


The amount of recoil that an in- 
dividual with training can take with- 
out effecting his marksmanship de- 
pends on his _ physique, weight, 
temperament and the susceptibility 
of his or her skin to bruising. A lot 
may depend on the desire of the in- 
dividual to shoot well. 

There are many other factors that 
enter into appreciable recoil that we 
can do something about. They are 
weight of gun, shape and dimensions 
of the stock and material of which 
the butt plate is made. The clothes 
the shooter is wearing at the time 
also plays a part in the noticeable 
recoil. 

In this connection probably no one 
has had more experience in teaching 
shooting to both men and women 
than English ballisticians and instruc- 
tors. They gradually came to the con- 
clusion that the average man or 
woman in good physical condition 
could not shoot any considerable 
number of shots in an afternoon with- 
out serious effect on physical condi- 
tion with a shoulder gun that gave 
more recoil velocity than about 15 
feet per second in a 614 pound gun. 
This is about the recoil of a 614 
pound gun with a standard 12 gauge 
field load which runs about 24 foot 
pounds energy. 

Now summing up the things we 
can do to cut recoil on a given weight 
gun and cartridge: Keep the stock as 
straight and the comb as high. and 
full as possible in your own ease. 
Second, use a recoil pad and avoid 
under-sized butt plates. Third, a 
compensator or a muzzle brake can 
cut the recoil energy 15 to better 
than 30 per cent depending on velo- 
city although the gun will be more 
noisy. Fourth, pad the shoulder of 
your shirt or shooting coat. Use re- 
duced loads for practice which will 
help both your marksmanship and 
pocket book. 

If these aids still do not bring the 
recoil down to where you want it, 
then the only solution is this. Either 
get another gun or grin and bear it. 
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THE YORK COUNTY 4-H RIFLE 
CLUB 
ORK COUNTY started the first 
4-H Rifle Club*in the state of 
Pennsylvania this past May, 1956. 

For safety reasons, it was decided 
to keep the number of farm boys and 
giris who joined to a minimum num- 
ber. Nine boys and three girls met 
every two weeks during the summer. 
Mr. Ralph Snyder, R. D. No. 1, York, 
a very capable farmer, rifle enthusiast, 
and the club leader, met with the 
group and explained the functions, 
parts, and principles of rifles and 
ammunition. The first three meetings 
strictly concerned fundamentals. Be- 
fore any rifles were handled a 
thorough knowledge of safety and 
what was expected was appreciated 
by every 4-H member. 

Meetings were held on_ farms 
normally after the evening meal while 
there was ample light to allow the 
members to fire their guns. 

Three positions were fired from: 
prone, kneeling, and standing. Farms 
where target practice was carried on 
were especially well suited—in one 
case a Clay bank served as good back- 
ground for the paper targets. On an- 
other farm a stack of logs in a woods 
served as a good background. 

Standard rules for safety were fol- 
lowed during meetings. No member 
carried a loaded 22. Bolts were not 
put into the action until just before 
firing. Cartridges were given out only 
when members were in position on 
the firing line. The 22 caliber rifle 
was used. 

As a result of this training these 
young people have a better knowledge 
of rifles and how they _ operate. 
Through practice they have learned 
good habits and respect for the 
powder and the potential killing 
ability. They are better equipped now 
to handle a rifle safely. 


Farm children, since they handle 
weapons at younger ages in killing 
rats, groundhogs, etc. around their 
Pennsylvania homes, can get some 
good training through rifle clubs 
such as the York County 4-H Rifle 
Club. Since so many of our people 
hunt, training in rifle and shotgun 
fundamentals is of value and is neces- 
sary. Training a young man _ or 
woman to handle a firearm properly 
will result in untold saving of life 
often lost during the hunting season 
because of ignorance. 

Just prior to the opening of hunt- 
ing one of the York county game pro- 
tectors, Mr. Earl Geesaman, spoke to 
the club. Many questions concerning 
the game laws of Pennsylvania were 
answered. 

During the winter months no activ- 
ities will be carried on. School activ- 
ities predominate. Next year in the 
spring the rifle club will start up 
again, this time with twelve new 





is always 


BOY AND HIS FIRST BUCK 
one of the biggest thrills in sport afield. 
This is 12-year-old Jimmie Williams, Port 


Providence, Montgomery County and _ his 
3-point, 150 pound buck shot running at 
60 yards during the 1956 Pennsylvania 
season. 


























PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


DR. LOGAN J. BENNETT Executive Director 
M. J. GOLDEN Deputy Executive Director 
JOSEPH J. MICCO Comptroller 


Division of Administration 
ROLLIN HEFFELFINGER 


Division of Research 
ROGER M. LATHAM 


Division of Land Management 
Cc. C. FREEBURN 


THOS. F. BELL 


JOHN B. SEDAM 


Division of Propagation 
EARL S. GREENWOOD ..... 


FIELD DIVISION 


ei —— D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
one: 4- 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21414 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
aes. Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
nion. 
wim ~~~ ie G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
one: 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
=. Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER Waterfowl Coordinator 
GEORGE WELLER Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R.D.1, Schwenksville. 
Phone: Arias 7-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R.D.1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 8-2369 
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THESE MAN-MADE ADDITIONS 
TO WATURAL COVER AUTOMATICALLY 
INCREASE WILDLIFE POPULATIONS 


(J 


TREE PRUN/NGS OR OTHER BRUSH HEAPED 
OER A SUMP OR LARGE ROCK FURNISH 
ESCAPE COVER SOR’ GAIYVE ANP ENCOURAGE < WAIL KECS MA 
DENNING BY OTWER MAMMALS EXCELLENT 
ARTIFICIAL DER 
BELON - WOOD DUCKS ARE SAFE = a. yt = 
FROM COON PEPREDATIONS /N ¢ 
TAS BOX, DUE 7O 
TAIE TUNNEL 
ENTRANCE 


ABOWE - 

THIS METAL WOOP 
DUCK LFOX 15 ONE 
OF THE VERY BEST 
(7 18 VIRTUALLY 
VERMIN PROOF: 





DOYCK-/IN DENS FOR HAR D-FPRESSED 
ABEITS CAN SE FRWIDED BY 
BURYING- O12 ORAIN THES OR PIPES. 
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